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SUN-SHINE IN THOUGHT; 


OR, CHAPTERS ON THE CHEERFUL AND JOYOUS 1N LITERATURE AND ART. 





BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 





CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


‘For my part, I say it in all solemnity, I have become sincerely suspicious of the piety 
of those who do not love pleasure in any form. I cannot trust the man that never laughs ; 
that is always sedate; that has no apparent outlets for springs of sportiveness and gay- 
ety that are perennial in the human soul. I know that Nature takes her revenge on such 
violence. I expect to find secret vices, malignant sins, or horrid crimes springing up in 
this hot-bed of confined air and imprisoned space, and therefore it gives me a sincere 
moral gratification, any where and in any community, to see innocent pleasures and popu- 
lar amusements resisting the religious bigotry that frowns so unwisely upon them. Any 
thing is better than dark, dead, unhappy social life; a prey to ennui and morbid ex- 
citement, which results from unmitigated Puritanism, whose second is usually unbribed 
license and infamous folly.’ — Rev. Dr. BELLows on ‘ Mirra.’ 


From the rural communes of the Atlantic States, much good has gone forth, 
mingled with inseparable qualifications, which to us, who hope for newer and 
more genial developments, and are opposed to such antiquated forms as cause 
more suffering than benefit, decidedly appear as evi/. The good was, a stern 
independence, an appreciation of the value of education, the faculty of self- 
government, as shown in well-managed town-meetings ; and a persevering, in- 
credibly varied industry, which has had the effect in all parts of America, 
where Puritan descent or influence has shown itself, of socially raising both 
farmer and mechanic above the level of the corresponding classes in Europe. 
The evil — which was not so bad in its place, and which really was not an evil 
until it became antiquated and useless, since it was in the days of trial an ele- 
ment of strength — is that same grimness, that Pharisaical ‘ seriousness,’ which 
has been in these later days so often an easy cloak of protection for narrow- 
minded bigots and hypocrites. Hence it came that every ignorant fellow who 


had a mind to enforce ‘respect’— every petty, bilious domestic tyrant, who 
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wished to make home a hell, and bend every thing to his conceits and egotisms, 
found it an easy matter to do so, by affecting austerity. Such men, forsooth, 
are serious! What matter if those who rebelled against this sourness, be- 
came by the very force of antagonism more desperately wicked and wretched ; 
what matter if Pharisaism destroyed more souls than it saved; what matter 
if it destroyed all real appreciation of Beauty and Art, and fostered shams and 
oddities, and monstrous social distortions! those who lived within its charmed 
circle could always exclaim, ‘ We are good, we are: not as these publicans and 
sinners,’ and the world granted it! 

There was an eccentric humorist — the well-known ‘ Yankee Hill’— who 
was wont, in one of his so-called lectures, to narrate his experience of one of 
those rural communities in which every man, woman an@ child was thoroughly 
penetrated by the conviction, that propriety of demeanor is identical with in- 
flexible rigidity of countenance. Laugh if yow will, dear reader — I fear that 
we both in our time have met with far too many of these miserable martyrs to 
the most contemptible of all narrow-minded affectation -— those poor wretches 
who are like donkeys indeed, in being the gravest of all animals. Well, our 
Hill, in this village of all propriety, gave one of his entertainments, which, 
however coarse, were certainly /aughter-moving enough, consisting of quaint 
stories and broad, droll delineations of character. To his amazement, not a 
soul moved a muscle. He went on, he exerted all his powers of fun, he told 
his stories, which were wont to put whole theatres in a roar —all were silent. 
Some of the damsels indeed indulged in convulsive twitchings, and seemed to 
be suffering acutely inwardly ; while others gave their friends hurried pokes 
with the elbow, but these demonstrations subsided instantly when the eye of 
the lecturer, or the attention of two or three were attracted by them. In si- 
lence the exhibition concluded, and in silence they sought their homes. After 
all was over, and while Mr. Hill was reflecting in the bar-room over the appa- 
rent failure of his efforts to please, there approached a complaisant rustic, who 
in gratified tones began to congratulate the lecturer on his ability and success. 
‘Tell you what, Mister Hill,’ said he, ‘ that are show of yourn was wonderful ; 
it railly was. It was jest all I could do— mind, I tell you—to keep from 
snickering. I d€u declare, I never came so near larfin’ right edut before, in all 
my life!’ 

Every age has its Protestantism, its earnest remonstrance of a few men, in- 
spired by the Spirit of Truth, against antiquated shams and modern abuses. 
The purest Protestantism of the present day — since those who urge it are, of 
all reformers, the least likely to profit by their labors, either pecuniarily or in 
renown —is that which is levelled at those errors and corruptions which both 
press and pulpit spare, be it from timidity, or because they believe them to be 
so entwined with a good old order of things, that to pull at the one will be to 
uproot the other. Who that thinks doubts that the leading political topics 
which rack the country, are much more than abstractions which would quietly 
settle themselves with the advance of industrial progress? But brawling and 
vain politicians must quarrel, and quarrel again over them, and howl to Bun- 
combe, while the real business of Congress is shelved, or committeed out of 
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sight, and honest creditors of Government pine from year to year on the hope 
deferred, which maketh the heart sick. Is not legislation bought in every 
State through ‘members of the third house,’ or ‘lobbyers,’ and is not every 
bill a matter of purchase? Is not wretched, illiterate, ‘sensation’ trash puffed 
and brazenly trumpeted, and boldly defended as first-class literature ? stuff 
which poisons and enervates all youthful taste? If murder and outrage dress 
themselves in melo-dramatic forms, are they not promptly forgiven by the pub- 
lic, if the mise en scéne was only suffieiently ‘thrilling’? Is there sufficient 
law to control crime in our great cities, when leading forgers, and assassins, and 
thieves are intimate with ministers of the law, or sometimes with the highest 
dignitaries of the land, and live securely? Against all this, and much more, 
we need such protesting, such Protestantism as will force a sense of disgrace 
and neglect home to every citizen who holds a vote. And where are the voices 
which should thunder out these protests ? Here and there, there is indeed one 
which manfully and in trumpet tones speaks well to the world. Such men I 
honor, as I do all that is greatest and noblest; honor them as exponents of 
that bravery which is one of the holiest principles of a pure nature. But 
where are the great majority of those who should be up and doing ? What are 
they saying, what preaching? In how many sermons, how many lectures, 
how many books, ah! reader, will you find a vigorous onslaught on any thing 
save flat abstractions, and how many are there who take up the active, burn- 
ing evils which are preying away vigorously on the souls of auditor, and reader, 
and the whole land ? 

This terrible tolerance of glaring evils is accompanied by a very great in- 
tolerance toward petty violations of forms. Men who bear patiently with all 
the sins which I have enumerated, and who more or less directly foster all of 
them, can be shocked at a harmless jest, be horrified at the tone and ‘ tenden- 
cies’ of joyous philosophy, and grow eloquent over the sinfulness of dancing, 
Sunday-visiting, and opera-going ; in fact, from my own studies of character 
among my fellow-countrymen, I feel compelled to assert, in all truth and sin- 
cerity, that J jirmly believe that the great majority of the laity, who object to 
harmless amusements, and a cheerful, liberal cosmopolite tone of life, are gen- 
erally guilty, more or less, either in their social relations, in polities, or in bu- 
siness, of what is really, stripped of all evasion, nothing but mean, hateful 
crime. This is all the natural result of the unnatural Pharisaism of which I 
have spoken. Drive Joy, drive Nature out of life, and you will drive the un- 
natural or criminal in. Tell a man that whenever he is merry he shall only 
sing psalms, and his canticles will be a spell to raise the Devil withal. Pro- 
batum est. 

And here let me pause. Reader, if you are a truly religious man, born and 
bred under these influences, yet still so gifted with common-sense as to admit 
that Religion never was designed to make our pleasures less, ‘ methinks’ I can 
see the puzzled, doubting air with which you have read all this; humming, 
and displeasedly exclaiming: ‘ Why, yes, what you say has doubtless much 
truth in it, but then the spirit of it is so improper; and if one tears away all 
these good old sober forms, why, who knows what dreadful results there may 
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be?’ Ay! who does know indeed? Ah! if you only knew, if the dense veil 
of ignorance could be lifted from your eyes, if you could only see Morality 
aided by Truth, and not by Shams, you would see that the Devil has no bet- 
ter friend than this sour, unlovely, diseased Seriousness, which parades around 
in young and old Pharisees, exclaiming to others: ‘Stand apart, I am holier 
than thou!’ Yet lest I, sinner that I am, may not be accused of seeking wit- 
tingly or unwittingly to injure the good cause, I hereby protest that I am in 
no wise responsible for any of the innovations (if such they be) on old forms, 
express or implied, direct or indirect, in these chapters, since all which I have 
asserted has been said to all intents and purposes by pious and reverend clergy- 
men, who have battled right bravely for Joyousness, and for the whole Hilari- 
ter doctrine, velis remisque. Yes, even since I concluded that last paragraph, 
with its ‘ probatum est,’ there came into my hands a fresh proof, in the shape 
of a little book, entitled, ‘The Christian Law of Amusement,’ by the Reverend 
James Leonard Corning, Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
New-York. A brave heart this same Corning; one who fights as manfully for 
Nature and Recreation, as one of the Misguided ever fought for the Un-natural 
»and Heart-crushing and Grim. With right good will does he plunge into the 
thickest of the fight, slapping a weak brother here and a pig-headed brother 
there ; showing them how in their practice of life they do devil-service, in pre- 
tending to serve Gop, and sacrifice to wicked forms what they should offer to 
the Hory Sprritr. And that it may be all fair and square between ws, O religious 
reader! I now hand you over to the following extracts from Corning, that the 
odium theologicum, if any there must be, may rest on theological shoulders 
well able to bear it. 


‘THeErRE is a law of the human economy not covering so wide a field as the law of 
rest and labor, but a law no less established by the Creator than they. It is the 
law of Recreation; if you please, the law of play. 

‘It would be a flagrant error to regard either (sleep or play) as unworthy our na- 
ture, since Gop has ordained that both are essential. 

‘There is a certain class of mentat philosophers, who make mirth a distinct faculty 
of the human mind. We need not adopt this theory, though if we were to judge of 
the reality of a faculty by outward manifestations alone, we could hardly withhold our 
assent. All that we wish to insist upon is, that mirthfulness is a state of mind which 
is demanded by the very constitution of Man. The Creator, in making Man, designed 
notonly that he should work and sleep, but that likewise he should play. If any one 
suggests, that people do not need to be exhorted to the duty of play, since a great pro- 
portion of the dwellers upon earth do nothing but play, I reply, that there is a vast 
number of people, morbidly conscientious, who have an idea, more or less distinct, that 
mirthfulness does in some way or other conflict with true Christian sobriety. 

‘Something analogous to recreation is demanded and actually experienced by every 
creature that Gop has made. 

‘The very inanimate things of Nature have their play. In that beautiful figure of 
Holy Writ, where all the ‘ trees of the field’ are spoken of as ‘clapping their hands,’ 
we have a picture of Nature at play. Soin the clouds chasing each other across the 
sky ; in the winds tossing and whirling the autumn leaves mid-air; in the waves leaping 
to-and-fro, and dashing their sparkling spray upon the beach; in all these we have ru- 
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dimentary though distinct signs of the great law of recreation which pervades inani- 
mate Nature. If we ascend to the Animal Kingdom, we see the law more palpably de- 
veloped ; and that which in the inanimate world was but dimly foreshadowed, in this 
department of being becomes more strikingly manifest. Not a living creature that Gop 
ever made, from the ephemeron that is born at noon-day, and at eventide goes to 
its grave, to the elephant and the leviathan, but compensates for the wear and tear of 
life by joyful sport. And the lambs skipping and gambolling in your meadows, and 
the birds cleaving the sky with songs, are only types of the law of recreation, which 
knows no exception through all the Animal Kingdom. 

* But it will be said in reply to this, that these are lower orders of being, and it does 
not follow that man needs amusement because animals need it. I reply, that in no or- 
der of earthly beings is the instinct of mirthful activity seen in such high development 
asin Man. It has been said, that man is the only creature that laughs, and this health- 
ful and exhilarating exercise indicates the height to which the mirthful instinct rises in 
his mental constitution. So far is mirthfulness from being a contradiction of man’s in- 
tellectual and moral nature, that it is demanded by it. It is just because man is the 
highest order of earthly beings, that he can least of all dispense with recreation. If 
the mere muscular labor of brutes needs to be compensated by recreation, shall recrea- 
tion be thought unnecessary for or unworthy of a being, who, in addition to muscular 
labor, has to undergo the far more heavy and exhausting toil of mind? No, indeed. 
You might limit the life of a horse or an ox to the two chapters of work and sleep, 
leaving recreation entirely out, with far less injury and violence to its constitution than 
would be inflicted upon man, if you should apply such legislation to his earthly being. 

‘Is not the world full of examples, where men have sacrificed health, and at length 
life itself, by a vain attempt to work without play? This is the curse which is inflicted 
upon very many of the laboring classes, that the whole of life with them is work, with 
no leisure left for play. 

‘ Those parents who restrain the recreative propensities of their children, by forcing 
their intellects to precocious development, do so in violation of Gop’s laws, and invari- 
ably they meet their just retribution in the sacrifice of their children’s health or lives. 
Show me a child who, when its school-fellows are out in the play-ground, sits meditating 
at home like another Newron, or in solemn study, like a monk counting his beads, and 
though his parents may say, ‘What a remarkably intellectual and religious boy we 
have !’ I tell you that unless Gon’s physical laws are out of course, that child will be 
likely to die of scrofula, or inhabit an insane asylum. His very sobriety and excessive 
thoughtfulness clearly indicate that the brain is absorbing all the vital energy to itself, 
and if this process is not checked, insanity or premature death will be the sure result. 

‘It is certainly most devoutly to be wished, that parents would regard it as a reli- 
gious duty to spend vastly more thought than they do at present upon the physical 
education of their children. And let me add that the chief way to do this is, to obey 
the divine law, which has made play and pastime the grand preliminaries to a long, 
active, and useful life. 

‘I wish now to observe, that mirthful recreation, being the grand preparation for 
the establishment of physical health, is likewise an essential condition to its preserva- 
tion to a good old age. Without it bodily vigor will inevitably suffer a premature 
decay, as is shown not only by the constitution of man, but likewise by wide obser- 
vation. 

‘ People who adopt the rule of all work, and no play, will be short-lived. Of this fact 
the American people are now furnishing to the world a remarkable example. The two 
great chapters of our social life are care and work. On this broad theatre of, enter- 
prise, where wealth and honor hold out such flattering promises to the eager aspirant, 
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ambition stretches its sinews and girds up its loins for the most persevering and labori- 
ous endeavor. There is not a spot on earth where toil of muscle and mind is carried to 
a pitch so engrossing and exhausting as here. In Germany, Switzerland, and France, 
pastimes and sports are almost as thoroughly incorporated into the social fabric as they 
were into that of ancient Greece or Rome. Our progressive and busy civilization will 
not shelter such trifles beneath its broad wgis. Whatever social recreations prevail 
among our adult population, are for the most part crowded into our large cities, and 
there they are debased to purposes of hypocritical politeness, extravagance, love of dis- 
play, and beastly gluttony.’ 


And here, resting for a moment from citation, I may ask, what created this 
excess of coarse, feverish, furious amusement, with all its election rum-riots 
and prize-fighting, and fire-engine murders, if it was not ‘ Seriousness,’ which, 
by banning all amusement — dancing, music, profane poetry, and art — drove 
men into extremes? As I live, I believe that Pharisaism is accountable before 
Gop for nine-tenths of it. Who are the most desperate recruits in the service 
of mad beastly dissipation, if not the children of those who make home dismal ? 


‘So that our national life has become a great ponderous mass of propelling ma- 
chinery, with its immense revolving shafts, and its wheels and axles, all creaking and 
grinding with perpetual buzz, and not a drop of oil to lubricate piston or pivot. 
Hence we present to the world the melancholy picture of a nation blessed with re- 
sources of knowledge, invention and enterprise unparalleled in the history of the world, 
yet wearing out and running into premature senility with fearful rapidity, by sheer 
force of uncompensated care and toil. 

‘If mirthful recreation is essential to physical health, as it surely is, and that to the 
very latest period of life, then it cannot in any way conflict with the health of the 
soul. 

‘Gop has made all the parts of the human constitution codrdinate and harmonious, 
and the promotion of the vigor of one part can in no way be inconsistent with the wel- 
fare of the whole organism. 

‘ What do we infer from all this? We infer that mirthful recreation is not only law- 
ful for, but is morally obligatory upon, every rational being. It not only does not con- 
flict with religion, but it is one of its great demands, It is not only permitted to a 
Christian man to divert himself, but it is his most solemn duty ; solemn duty, I say, for 
there are some people who are dying for want of recreation, but who never can be got 
to obey the imperative demands of their nature, unless they hear the very thunders 
of Sinai rattling over their heads, and the voice of the Most High commanding them 
out of their frozen propriety and austere behavior. 

‘Perhaps some of my readers may think that I am, in these observations, erecting 
a man of straw, just for the sake of knocking him down. ‘Are there any,’ it may be 
inquired, ‘ who would abolish all the sportive recreations of man?’ I believe there are 
a great many who have such mistaken notions of the laws of the human mind, and the 
divinely constituted demands of the human constitution, physical, mental, and moral, 
that they would think the world had made a real advance toward primeval holiness if 
there was not a sport or pastime known from the equator to either pole; if mankind 
had bid farewell to amusement, and left it to birds, and fishes, and kittens. 

‘I believe, moreover, that there is a vast multitude of young persons, just com- 
mencing a religious life, whose consciences are morbidly sensitive about the lawfulness 
of the exercise of their mirthful instincts; who, when these instincts press in them 
near to bursting, feel almost as if a magazine of powder were about to explode within 
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them; who, when pressed by their natural impulses to laughing sport, feel somehow or 
other as if they were treading on the margin of a precipice; who, though they cannot 
say positively what evil to body, mind, or soul, results from an occasional play-spell in 
the dull routine of life, yet are afraid there is an evil somewhere, and as a consequence 
never enter with heartiness into a mirthful exercise, and hence do not get half the ben- 
efit from it that they ought to; and what is more, always engage in such an exercise in 
violation of their consciences. 

‘And I do know, from very considerable observation, that it is an idea widely pre- 
valent with young people, that religion consists in austere sobriety, in rigid sepulchral 
gravity ; that the more they are like monks the nearer they will approach the beau ideal 
of Gospel believers.’ 





And here I pause to correct a trifling error. Let me say, from observation, 
that Mr. Corning quite unintentionally libels the monks terribly. Ascetic 
monks there are, but by far the great proportion of those in Europe are far 
from having learned the art of injecting the poison of sad, serious unhappiness 
into every fibre of the heart, as I have seen done among hundreds of woeful 
pietists in America, and especially among those who were qualifying themselves 
to become clergymen. And, as our author adds, ‘that thousands of youth are 
repelled from religion by such false notions, cannot be doubted.’ As little can 
a practical man of the world doubt that one single ‘ believer,’ soured by this 
righteousness over-much, does as much, ay, more harm in a community than 
ten heedless sinners. 





‘It cannot be denied that these mistaken notions with regard to the requisitions of 
a religious life, have been very widely disseminated by much of our current religious 
biography. Take the Memoirs of such a man as Payson—a man for whose austere 
melancholy, a weak stomach instead of divine grace ought to have had the credit ; and 
how many unthinking persons have drawn the impression from a view of his character, 
that the more closely the wings of natural glee were clipped, the more nimbly a man 
might soar in pious communings to the throne of Gop. 

‘It is sad that so profound a religious writer as Joun Foster should have frowned 
indignantly upon youthful sports. Says his biographer, Peter Bayne: . . . ‘ Armuse- 
ments were, on the whole, an eye-sore to him; even the sports and dances of children 
he looked on with a scowl of disapproval and discontent.’ He saw what was bad in 
amusements, but not what was good; he perceived not the end they serve in the pres- 
ent economy. He fixed his eye too exclusively on the hollowness of worldly courtesy, 
and, while he sneered it away, he told us not what to put in its place.’ 
















Mr. Corning very correctly points out, that the ‘ pietistic’— not pious — op- 
position to amusements and cheerfulness, has little or no effect on the gross 
and more repulsive forms of folly, even among believers themselves. Many, 
he says, who believe that dancing is sinful still load themselves with diamonds 
and lace to extravagance for ostentation’s sake, to provoke envy; gorge them- 
selves at late suppers, and are servile to fashion in a thousand forms. 





‘If you could blot out all the mirthful instincts of the human soul,-you could not 
eure the great abuses connected with what are called fashionable amusements. You 
would not destroy the corrupting influence of’ the theatre, you would not make the 
opera less objectionabie, you would not make our large evening entertainment of style 
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less noted for extravagance, gluttony, and hypocrisy. These things are no arguments 
against amusements at all. They are, as we before observed, legitimate arguments 
against mental intoxication and servility to custom and ambitious love of display.’ 


And now, reader, be so kind as to pause for an instant, and recal that in 
the earlier pages of this chapter I charged the grim Pharisaism of this coun- 
try with straining at gnats and swallowing camels; with passing by terrible 
social and political abuses, ‘ the active burning evils,’ without comment in ser- 
mons, while their strength is given to flat abstractions. This I said, but I con- 
fess that when I wrote it, I had no idea of going so far, or of accusing so many 
as this American clergyman does in the following extracts. Certainly I can 
not have erred very widely in any thing that I have said of the .influence 
of camel-swallowing when a well-informed Presbyterian divine speaks so 
positively : 


‘ And here, just as well as any where else, I wish to put in a remark upon a very 
current mode of religious teaching, concerning the sins of our large evening social en- 
tertainments. It is to me a matter of surprise, that so much has been said about the 
least of these evils, and so little about the greatest of them. I cannot help thinking 
that many Christian people have a wrong standard of judgment in reference to this great 
subject, else we should not see such egregious mistakes in moral measurement. Let me 
explain myself. Did you ever hear a sermon preached specifically on the sinful excess 
of ornament and attire connected with large parties? 

‘ Again, did you ever hear a sermon, or read a tract, on the wickedness of a system 
of late hours, on the dreadful sin of thus undermining physical health by depriving the 
body of rest, during the period when Gop designed it to sleep ? 

‘Again, did you ever hear a sermon, or read a tract, upon the monstrous crime of ® 
gormandizing, and that at the most unseasonable hour of the day, universally prevalent 
at our fashionable entertainments ? 

‘ Again, did you ever hear a sermon, or read a tract, designed to show the tendency 
of our parties, as they are at present constructed, to create and nurture a politeness as 
hollow and false as the bosom of Jupas Iscariot? If you have heard sermons or read 
tracts on these crying evils, you have been more thorough in your literary research 
than I have been.’ 


I have quoted copiously from this book, in order to clearly and fully estab- 
lish what I have advanced as to the existence in this country of a deep under- 
current of wretchedness and intolerable melancholy, flowing from what was in 
the olden time a strengthening fountain of austerity, but which is now changed 
to literal poison. It was necessary to make evident to the reader, who has not 
himself analyzed the subject, that all the doleful poetry and newspaper wailing, 
and phantom caterwauling of our ‘ Muse's sextons,’ had quite a peculiar sup- 
port; that there is good strong reason for their existence, other than that 
‘rich melancholy of the Anglo-Saxon mind,’ which some derive from beer, and 
some from fogs. That certainly exists; it existed, as one may see plain, and 
marked in his lyrics, in the days of doleful Cedmon. But our American sor- 
row has a virulence of its own; far transcending aught dreamed of by Burton, 
and finding no place among the htmors of Jonson or Shakspeare. 

I urge nothing against this Sorrow, as a thing of the past. It had its mis- 
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sion; it stimulated labor, and carried out the Divine Gospel of the rights of 
man, since these rights are the direct results of industrial progress. But as 
these two gain strength, sorrow should be laid aside, were it only that they 
may progress more rapidly. This century witnessed the turning-point, and 
Right has at length virtually triumphed. In every country of Europe, it is 
only a question of time. Henceforth Christianity need be no longer pre- 
eminently the ‘ Gospel of Sorrow.’ 

In the next chapter I shall speak of labor as stimulated by suffering. 
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Fanny and I wanted to see the sea — the sea — per se, not per New-York 
and Boston, at Newport and Nahant! With discriminating M. Michelet: ‘We 
love the people, but we hate a mob!’ September had arrived, and the ‘mob’ 
had left, so we bade good-by to the mountains — those ground-and-lofty 
tumblings of the earth’s surface, called by the natives in New-Hampshire 
‘risings !’ 

With regret did we say ‘A Dieu,’ for in leaving them, it almost seemed that 
we left there Je Dieu. Certainly in the awful grandeur of the Notch, one hears 
a voice which speaks not elsewhere. Without the aid of the King of the Moun- 
tains, I think we fully appreciated their exhaustless splendors, without ex- 
hausting ourselves in consulting his valuable treatise on the subject. We 
‘had heard them highly spoken of,’ as the young woman said of Niagara Falls; 
and after our introduction, we could find no fault with them, unless it were the 
George Curtis one —that they ‘bullied’ us! Yet, though the White Moun- 
tains gave ‘entire satisfaction’ to the young women, (a part of whose last sum- 
mer life I here am about to record, as tightly as possible ;) yet, being women, 
whom relatives had perched on a mountain, they chose not to be ‘ unwomanly,’ 
and therefore flapped their wings and flew to the sea-side. 





Wuere shall we perch in our downward flight? ‘That is the question,’ as 
that morbid and disingenuous gentleman Mr. Hamlet inquired when he thought 
of changing his apartments.* Newport, even without its mob, was not to be 
thought of ; we had estimable relatives still there, and there stil/, and very 
slow. Fanny and I are, alas! not estimable, nor yet very slow. Nahant and 
Swampscott were too near Boston. People in town would over-hear and over- 
look us, and yet not over-look us. They would take a deep and tender interest 
in our hours of retiring and of uprising; in all probability, they would object 
to them. They would know what we had for dinner, and we might shock them 
by not taking chowder twice! Only of one thing could we be quite sure, they 
would not know what church we attended.t 






* TuereE is a Dead-Ham-let some ten miles from Boston.— RED-PENCIL NOTE BY AN INTRUDER IN THE 
EpirortaL SANCTUM. 
+ Probably not. —Frepa. 
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Now, as Fanny and I fondly hoped and intended to ‘kick up our heels’ 
during this our short vacation, we required a large pasture to pass it in, far 
from the busy ’aunts of men, cousins, [or any other sins] sisters, brothers, and 
other ‘enemies of the human race,’ as some one has styled relatives.* 

‘Fanny,’ I asked, ‘ dost thou know a bank where the wild-time grows ? 
Only tell me where, and we will go and grow with it, until it be past-time, and 
where no one shall catch us.’ 

‘Perhaps no one will care to,’ quoth Fanny. 

‘In my mind’s eye,’ chere amie, I see a Relative entering our pasture for 
that express purpose, holding out to us ‘cut feed,’ alias advice, [the only kind 
of vice that has nothing agreeable in it,] and having the proud but utterly 
futile hope of winning ws back to Virtue and to Boston. Common ! 

We at last decided that ‘ wild time’ grew most luxuriantly in New-Hamp- 
shire. Entre nous, (which being translated for country members, means ‘ under 
the dahlia,’) an angel whispered to me: ‘Oats — I mean Oatland! ’t 

The name found its echo in my heart of hearts, not on account of its ‘in- 
trinsic value,’ perhaps, but for its ‘associations!’ When a child, (goodness ! 
what ages ago,) ‘a horrid school-girl,’ I had passed one glowing summer at Oat- 
land ; the couleur de pink of that bright, happy time had never quite ‘ faded into 
common day,’ with most of the bright tints of that ‘ wedding Madeira’ colored 
morning hour. 

W. W. [a cautious man] once stated that, 


‘The child is father of the man.’ 


The woman might perchance find a joy or two left, dropped by the horrid 
school-girl, who had ‘ such lots of em!’ 

‘Wilt thou gang to the Oatland wi me, Fanny? wilt thou,’ as the Sun said 
to the Lily, and Fanny, @ Ja Lily, ‘ wilted.’ 


Once on a Saturday, in the year of our Lorp sixty-two, at ‘4.20 p.m.,’ (rail- 
way time,) two maidens might have been seen (if any one had taken the trouble 
to look) taking a hasty, hilarious and triumphant farewell of their respective 
and respectable families, leaving them in a bewildered frame of mind as to 
what their ‘intentions’ really were; but as they had received but ‘a day’s 
notice,’ neither family, at ‘4.20 p.m.,’ had reached the ‘propriety’ view of the 
9.30 arrangement; and at or about that hour, the maidens had reached the 
station, bought their tickets, checked their baggage, and were still themselves 
unchecked, and allowed to wander, at the rate of thirty miles per hour, at their 
own sweet and very strong wills! ‘It was well,’ for all parties concerned, that 
the ‘propriety’ question was not discussed, as Fanny and I have been known 
to differ with our relatives on this knotty point. 





* That was I. — Nore py Mace SLoper. 
+ Witp Oats would be your paradise, most lively of fillies! Had you been a gentleman, Old Rrg 
would probably have found favor in your eyes. — Note BY a SECOND INTRUDER. 
¢t ‘Old Bye. Buchanonized by St. James of Wheatland, Lancaster Co., Pa.—Nots By THIRD 
INTRUDER, 
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We wanted to see the sea, we intended to see the sea, malgre all earthly 
and domestic obstacles —and we See Sea Did. 


[English Paterfamilies, who is reading this number of the KNICKERBOCKER 
in a state of condensed night-mare : ‘ Gop bless my soul! this is very odd, to be 
sure! Very singular creatures are those American young ladies! Go tearing 
round the country in express contradiction to the wishes of their relatives. 
Alice Maud Victoria, my dear, how thankful you and your sisters should be for 
your education in a Christian land, and not in that dreadful America. Have 
you read this awful and unnatural article ?’ 

Auice M. V.: ‘ Yes, dearest papa. But I presume that it was written by a 
female Aboriginal or a Squall, as I think the Indianesses are termed.’ 

Brotuer Tom, interrupting: ‘This one seems to have been a White 
Squall.’ 

PaTeRFAMILIAS : ‘ Very likely. It is evident that the whites in America 
have by contact with the natives acquired the manners and customs of the 
latter. I des-say the creature who wrote that piece was a Potto-wot-you-call- 
*em ?-otomy — very likely with a copper-ring in her nose. 

Tom: ‘ And a wedding-ring in her eye!’ 

Auice M, V. sighs: ‘A h!’] 


Reader, [with a dissatisfied, not to say intensely bored expression of face] 
do n’t you wish to see a portrait of ‘Fanny,’ ‘my guide, what-you-may-call-her 
and friend?’ You don’t care particularly. Bien! I will, a [instant, hand 
you her carte de visite. 

Fanny is then of —just the right height. Her hair grows where it ought 
to grow ; in that, as in some other points, she is very unlike in her personale 
to ‘Old Uncle Ned.’ He, you may remember, was a darky ; she is a fairie ;* 
one of the wicked kind, I regret to add. The aforesaid hair is of the color — 
the most lovely in this world, or ‘in any other.’ She hath two eyes. ‘ Beware! 
beware !’ 

‘ An angel’s head on a Rhine-wine-gold ground.’ 

Her nose is purely — faultless. Her mouth a Protean— rose-bud, if you know 
what that is—[Iam certain that J don’t.] Her tout ensemble is, to quote 
herself in speaking of herself, ‘a demon with a rose in her hair.’ Sullen 
reader, you will now be able to recognize my ‘ Familiar’ when you meet her, 
as you can every day in the week (for she is not fond of plain sewing) in your 
walk ‘round the Common,’ that rather monotonous but very orthodox pas- 
time ; or in the Boston Sunday noon-service — the ‘Mill-dam’ it promenade. 

‘ And J shall be by her side,’ I hope and trust, for I am happier there than 
any where else, except at the dinner-table. 

It does not require a Starr King to point out Fanny’s charms, any more 
than those of the White Mountains. But why do you not beg and pray for my 


ES 


* ‘ Harfagra, Light-headed. ~ Notz By Fanny. + Or ‘a rose with pepper on it.’ 
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photograph? ‘Hand it over?’ Not at all; very much engaged, Sir. Mhever 
gave my ‘volatile liniments’ but to one of my friends, and he was—stone 
blind ! 

The narrator of this modest tale is not. beautiful, even in her own partial 
eyes, while to her enem-eyes she is plain enough to act duenna to the fairest of 
maidens. I was then to be the protector of my friend. De Quincey describes 
a man, ‘so handsome, that he was forced to carry a club to keep the women 
off.’ I was Fanny’s club, to keep the men from dropping on their knees every 
five minutes and swearing eternal love, devotion, and all that tiresome stuff. 
Fanny was worn out already with scenes of that nature during the winter ; 
this summer she must have a respite. Even if all the Earth-men had left Oat- 
land, I had secret fears that the mer-men would rise from the sea at some un- 
guarded moment, and finding us sitting on the beach as if waiting for them to 
‘happen in,’ would doubtless make love to Fanny, with her fair hair —no! 
‘fair’ is not the word; I cannot describe its hue or her ‘ wonder-fair-hood.’ 

‘Earth has no name for it!’ and I-do n’t care to go below the earth to find 
one. But she was ‘just the style’ to fascinate sum-mer-men ; and green is 80 
becoming to her! Fanny being of an explosive nature, I was really fearful 
that if some [handsome, gentlemanly] mer-man should say, or sing: 

‘Come down, come down in the deeps with me!’ 
she would answer: ‘ With pleasure, Sir’— particularly if it was a very warm 
day.* 

Did you mutter, O enraged reader! something to the effect that it would be 
as well to have a little more of Con-cen-tra-tive-ness ? 

Pardon! pardon! it most certainly would. Unfortunately, my parents — 
poor and alas! honest people — did not leave me a fortune, or any of that very 
long word you mention, or wherewith to make one. Aw contraire, I have a 
concentration of the Centrifugal in my constitution. 

Retournez & nos moutons, a notre railway-station, @ nos trunks, shawls, 
water-proofs, novels, small-bags, sun-umbrellas, and ‘that small parcel,’ for to 
all these properties were we attached, in every sense of the word, and mirabile 
dictu! we arrived at the Oatland station, without being from them de-tached ! 

Not in my praise be this recorded. I being the ‘ ugly Duck,’ the ‘strong- 
minded-looking sister,’ one would naturally infer that I would be the business 
member of the firm; but no! Fanny, the peerless, the belle, the genius, the 
délicate pense rose japonica of private life, was the practical, go-ahead, ‘ wide- 
awake’ partner of the firm in which I—slept. She took the checks, [and gave 
them sometimes, ] bought the tickets, counted the regiment of bags and bundles, 
marshaled them in and out of the cars ; and when we arrived at our destination 
[which we have not as yet !] she inspected apartments, drove the bargains and 
the horses, scolded the chamber-maid, bullied the landlady, told the landlord 
how to cure his lame horse, and thereby won his heart for evermore. Last, 
though not the least of her achievements, she kept me in order —lI Fosco! 








* Such as went to the heart 
Of the martyr to Art, 
Paving BONAPARTE, — NOTE BY FREDA. 
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Yes, I, the strong-minded, looking as though intended by nature for a mission- 
ary, (the kind that do n’t die, a /a Judson,) or an M.D., the head of a normal- 
school, a reviewing editress, a collectress of subscriptions; any thing, in fact, 
unholy ; why, I should never have reached Wild-Oatland without Fanny. It 
would have been a doubtful case, at all events, and even though the casket in 
which my precious soul is enshrined, had been safely dropped at the right 
stopping-place, it would have been sans luggage, sans checks, sans water-proofs ; 
but no, they always stick to a Boston woman, I believe, like her little red cash- 
mere neck-scarf. O friendly Jenkins! forgive my proposed calumny. I was 
about to say that I should have been cheated by my landlady. Bless her 
soul — and body ! she weighs at the least, three hundred ; and never cheated me 
or any other human being unless indeed herself. And if I had arrived at her 
house in as pitiable a state as he who fell among aldermen, she would have 
‘taken me in,’ to be sure, but only to play the part of the good Samaritana. 
She would have fed and clothed me, giving me the best room and bed in her 
house, namely, corn-husks, with a ‘comforter’ surtout. Heavenly-minded, 
though not angel-bodied woman! Not even, in jest, would I impeach thy 
sterling goodness. I can say of thee with but the alteration of one word, what 
has been said of a gifted woman: ‘ Her heart, which few knew, was greater 
than her mind, which all knew,’ (for mind, read body !) and what more can I 
say in the praise of La Jenkins ? 


Wuewn shall we reach Oatland? In this paragraph or the next, O furious 
reader! Let us be poetical; we'll try. 

"T was the sun-set hour or thereabouts, when ‘two beings in the hues of 
youth’ (but both looking a little the worse for a long ride in the cars) might 
have been seen (by G. G. B. himself, had he not been in— heaven !) alighting 
from said cars, and about to exchange steam for horse-power. The station 
stood upon a hill — 

— ‘A gentle hill, 
Green and of mild declivity !’ 

The horses, too, though not by any means green, but in their ‘sere and yellow 
leaf’ were also of a ‘mild declivity.’ When the two beings, with all their 
luggage, had been fairly landed at Greenland, which was two or three miles 
from Oatland, the Being not beautiful, rushed wildly forth to count the trunks 
and to harangue the baggage-master, coachman, and in fact, the assembled 
crowd of natives ; but Fanny called her back, held aloft the checks, and in her 
sweet orange-ice cold voice, rebuked her thus: ‘It is quite unnecessary for you 
to engage in a way-side station and brawl with a baggage-master. One would 
fancy your travelling-experience had extended from Boston to Roxbury, via the 
horse-cars ; your luggage being an embroidered handkerchief and a card-case. 
When the coach is ready, the driver will come to me for our checks: all you 
have to do is, to get into the coach and look after your hoops.’ 

And I — obeyed. 

The drive was really lovely; occasional glimpses of the ocean and all the 
way-side country, most unsea-like in its richness and high cultivation; cheery- 
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looking farm-houses dotted the landscape, ‘like dimples in a smiling face.’ 
The late afternoon was perfect, the sun-set glow was over land and sea, and we 
did not feel at allinclined to grumble at the ‘mild declivity’ of our horses. At 
last our driver reined up before a large white house, and thus he spake: ‘ You 
two’most beat out? Wall, this is the last but one. Jest stop here to give a love- 
letter to jest the prettiest pattern of a Bosting gal that ’s ben heer all summer.’ 
I, of course, resented this direct insult to the Bosting gal then in the coach. 

As we stopped, from the open door-way flashed down the petite figure of 
the ‘ Bosting gal,’ looking so fresh and lovely in her dress of forget-me-not blue, 
assalmost to justify the horrid candor of the driver. No need, O golden-haired 
Georgina! for your robe to say ‘forget me not.’ Who could forget thee, having 
once beheld thee, bellizimia mia? I know one youth who could not — ‘a youth 
whom I loved’ in a quiet way ; a kinsman, in fact, whom this small maiden 
had slain in one short month, with her tiniest hands and twinkling feet, her 
lovely hair, and je ne sais quoi of voice, and ich weiss nicht was of glances, 
and chi lo sa? of gesture, and quien sabé? of smiles, and ne znaiu of repose, 
and Teuton-sample of every thing! Was it the last gleams of sun-shine 
which lighted her up so beautifully as ‘she stood by the garden gate’ 
expectant? Or was it the other way, was it not the sun-shine of her golden 
hair, her glowing youth, which lighted the little garden up? You may look 
skeptical, but I assure you it was the latter, for the sun had already said to us, 
‘Au revoir!’ I naturally regarded this maiden-let with interest. Georgina! 
with that ‘yellow, yellow hair,’ your robe should have been sea-green, only 
then you would have certainly met with the fate I had feared for my Fanny. 
The sea-men would have surely taken you,down to their crystalline caves ; you 
could not have escaped; but my young friend would. Why did you not wear 
green ? 

Good night, my little cat, sit on the steps and read your love-letter. I 
am not a witch, (though some one was so ill-bred as to tell me I was the other 
day,) but I can tell who wrote it, I think, for 1am Boston. Read it and then 
look at the harvest moon, [no, Fanny, I am not going to say, ‘like Venus rising 
from the sea,’] ’t is the last you will see this season at Oatland; and don’t for- 
get as you gaze, to quote Herr Hiawatha: 

‘On such a lovely night as this 

She woke Enpymioy with a kiss, 
When sleeping in her grove, 

. He dreamed not of her love !’ 
Forget it! of course you won’t, young ladies never forget to quote that. Now 
turn your pretty head a little, and see that planet watching the moon with 
you, and say, as of course you will say: ‘Is it the tender star of love?’ Cer- 
tainly, it always is, ‘Venus,’ you know! Good-by. I hate to say good-by 
to you, with the love-light in your eyes and the love-note in your handikins. 
Dream on, fair child, (but get your water-proof first !) for to-night, at least, that 
youth, beauty and love are eternal—as the ‘inconstant moon,’ the changing 
tide. Forget that your golden hair must ever change to gray, [and it need not 
if you use ‘ Mrs. Allen’s hair-dye!’] that all nights shall be bathed like this in 
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moon-light! Do not think that the star of love can ever sink beneath the 
horizon, or the crimson light fade away, leaving your life in gloomy darkness. 
[Good heavens! shall we never reach ‘Hotel Jenkins?’ not if I spoonyize 
much longer.] Here we are! house — unmitigated New-England. Very 
square, great quantity of white paint, greenest of green blinds, but a piazza on 
all sides !—therefore I shall be happy. Who can be perfectly miserable in a 
house which has a piazza? The whole arrangement has a well-to-do, guess- 
we’ll-stop-here aspect; and we alight with a ‘cheerful courage.’ Our land- 
lady greets me at the door — in fact, she quite fills up that passage. Seeing her 
portly figure, Fanny murmurs in my un-Danted ear : 


‘Who enters here leaves want behind!’ 


‘Wall, you’re the Bosting folks, I’spose? Pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance. You an’t related to the Mackerels of Portsmouth, I presume ?’ 
» (Re? 

‘Thought you might be; nice folks they are. Just lost their second 
darter —fine young woman. Step right in, ladies, and stop a spell in the 
setting-room, and I ’ll get supper ready right away. Green or black tea ?— 
some Say green a’nt wholesome 

At this epoch I felt Fanny leaning heavily on my shoulder. ‘ Are you faint, 
darling ?’ I inquired. 

‘Faint!’ she replied; ‘why, I shall die of that woman before supper is 
ready, unless you stop her tongue and her English.’ 

Then I rose superior, and remembering the episode at the station, had my 
little revenge. ‘This is a weakness, Fanny, which you must overcome. I am 
positive her supper will be delicious, whatever her English is—and ’t is good 
Massachusetts Yankee-American English.’ 

Fanny at this recovered, (in self-defence, as she wished to cut short my 
tirade,) and concluded not to view Mrs. Jenkins with a ‘cricket’s eye.’ And 
after the evening meal of delicious bread, crumpets, blackberries, and such 
cream !—a jug full —(in fact, we had more cream at table than water in our 
chambers,) ah ! even at this distant epoch, I weep to think of that creamiest 
of cream, and compare it to the cerulean blue of Boston cream! — Fanny con- 
cluded that Mrs. Jenkins spoke ‘excellently well,’ she cooked so, at all events. 

[Three pages of tender devotion to Fanny, and one affectionate scene, are 
here stricken out by an ‘ unanimous vote.’] 





Tue large double-room we had engaged by letter, answered only to our ex- 
pectations by being a front-room, looking toward the sea; there was no large 
or double about it. The wash-stand was evidently intended by its creator 
for a big doll’s parlor; the towels, for a very small doll’s use ; the looking-giass 
was a premeditated insult ; the closet was large enough, perhaps, to admit one 
very narrow linen collar. I looked at the wash-stand, and that of the usual 
morning ablutions ; I gazed at the closet, and thought of my dresses. I turned 
to Fanny and naturally — hated her. The only merit the room possessed was 
a negative one; it did not have paper shades at the windows, but very nice 
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white linen curtains ; I should also, in justice add, that there were three win- 
dows, giving us a glorious sea-view. 

‘Oh!’ said Fanny, as she stood at one of them, [brushing her hair,] ‘ see how 
all nature herself welcomes us! Look at that moon-light track !’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘all nature and all nature’s musquitoes—them! Look 
at the ceiling, if you please, and see the tracks there.’ 

Fanny looked and visibly shuddered. ‘ We shall sleep no more,’ she cried. 
‘Musquitoes murder sleep !’ 

The musquitoes did welcome us indeed. After an exhausting combat of one 
hour, Fanny said she could not lie there another moment to endure such tor- 
ments. ‘If Father Abraham would not send relief to her, Robert Browning 
should. She was going to read something to soothe her troubled spirit.’ 

* What work shall you select for this nocturnal pastime ?’ I asked. ‘Some 
account of the habits of that interesting and infernal little insect, the ‘ musquito,’ 
would be admirably adapted to the occasion.’ 

‘Ah! yes,’ said Fanny, ‘that shall be the theme, rendered into verse by 
Robert Browning. And here he is! dear old battered fellow, at the top of my 
trunk, ready for any emergency. Now, dear friend, whose naturally ‘Sweet 
disposition is at this moment slightly“acidulated, permit me to soothe and 
sweeten you. 

Ir you have ears, prepare to close them now, 
I am about to discourse on ‘ Time’s Revenges.’ 

I suggested that ‘Time’s revenges’ would be quite as sure and sweet if 
Fanny should place the re-lighted oil-lamp outside the door, as otherwise, the 
few remaining members of the musquito family belonging to Wild Oatland, who 
were not already in our private apartment, would certainly join their relatives. 
Now this arrangement was an awkward one for Fanny, and it was some little 
time before she was satisfactorily arranged ; but the time did arrive when, 
having placed the ‘ mid-night oil’ on the entry-floor, just outside the door, with 
a pillow on the sill, and most of her ‘remains’ within our chamber, she pro- 
nounced herself, for the first time, at ease in mind, body and estate. And after 
having assumed an attitude somewhat after Correggio’s ‘ Magdalen,’ but I fear 
without that lady’s improved state of heart, she began to read — not her Bible 
as Magdalen would have done, but her Browning. I was a passive listener ; 
worn out by the prolonged agony of the ‘night attacks,’ Robert could not 
add to my misery; and Fanny’s voice, which Will Shakspeare himself would 
have delighted in, proved to be an emollient lotion to my lacerated nerves. 
Alas! it did not have that pleasing effect on our vis-a-vis. In the middle of 
one of R. B.’s most delightful and most muddily mysterious passages, the door 
opposite slowly opened, and lo! a Woman in White transfixed Fanny’s 
tongue. And thus the vision spake : 

‘Young lady, I must ask you to withdraw — your head to your own room, 
and close your door and —your mouth. I am an invalid. Sleep with me is 
every night an improbability ; this night you render it an impossibility. Re- 
ceive my blessing and go to bed.’ 

She ceased ; the door closed, and ‘ Fanny and I felt — peculiarly. 
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Very soon, if not sooner than immediately, Mr. Robert Browning, oil-lamp, 
Fanny, and myself were quite extinguished. 

I alone sputtered out a little, and with a sickly bravado spirit, whispered : 
‘How very impertinent in that Woman in White! Have we not the right to 
use our door-sill for a pillow if we choose ?’ 

‘Of course we have,’ answered my friend. ‘It’s an outrageous piece of im- 
position. The woman ought to be thankful that we try to cultivate her mind. 
By the way, how illiterate she must be, and how very infuriating is the fact 
that to-morrow at breakfast we cannot know which party it is we are called 
upon to challenge.’ 

Disgusted with this provoking aspect of the case, we both sank into a sullen 
silence, which was broken by the following feminine sentiment from the 
Fanny : 

‘She had the loveliest Valenciennes — yards and yards — on her night-dress!’ 

‘Was her face pretty ?’ quoth I. 

‘Face? Oh! I did not notice her face; but she had such a sweet ‘ Marie 
Stuart’ lace night-cap. I wonder if we shall ever be sufficiently reconciled for 
me to borrow a pattern ?’ 

At this period, two a.m., exhausted nature had its way; in spite of im- 
pertinent neighbors, truculent musquitoes, and uneasy consciences, Fanny and 
I fell fast asleep. And when ‘ Aurora, Daughter of the Dawn,’ or when Abby 
Jane, daughter of the Jenkins, rang the breakfast-bell with fiercest energy, as 
though she fully expected the dead to arise from their beds in order to partake 
of the Sunday fish-ball, we were yet asleep, and Abby Jane’s mis-directed force 
moved us only to anger,* but not to the Salle am Anger. I, however, ‘felt it 
my duty’ to advise Fanny to get up and learn her Sunday-school lesson; but 
she did not follow it, though judging from the expression which fell from her 
naughty lips, and from the blasphemous manner in which she answered the 
first question of the catechism which I kindly and with the best intentions put 
to her, I was convinced she needed a thorough Sunday-school régime. 

As a reward for my missionary labors, this brilliant idea suddenly flashed 
across the bed-room, namely, that the one who did first Zarifa-like arise and 
lay her downy pillow down, would have full sweep of the chamber appurte- 
nances. The female who first accomplished this, would secure that reservoir of 
water — the quart pitcher. She could have the entire use of the two towelets 
and the three window-curtains ; she could ‘do’ her hair at her leisure before 
that small and stunted and insulting mirror; she would, in fact, have full 
sway. If such were her fancy, she could be an Othello to the helpless Desde- 
mona, not yet arisen. All the advantages of this brilliant position flashed upon 
my McClellan sight. I made a ‘forward movement,’ and had made myself 
mistress of that pitcher of water before Fanny the haggard realized my ingeni- 
ous and subtle coup @état. In faltering accents that unhappy, beautiful 


* SaALLAMANGER — [g hard, ag in ‘ anger’) — the dining-room of the Bobtail Hotel, Broadway, any 


day from March to December, during which time the thermometer there ranges from 110° Fahrenheit 


up to the ceiling. 
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Being protested against the tyranny shown in my taking all the water, and to 
speak in sarcasm, a// the towels, all the every thing, for I, the rapacious master, 
took possession of the closet, where I managed by much crowding and crush- 
ing, to insinuate a pair of gloves and a collar. Fanny, showing further signs of 
discontent, I referred her to the sad but awful history of Mrs. Desdemona, and 
requesting her silence, pointed to the pillow, and quoting Mr. O’Thello as I once 
heard him rendered, in a disrespectable but delightful burlesque theatre, I 
said: ‘ Now, it’s no kinder use of talking, Desdemona, for I will have all the 
water.’ After this fearful threat, Fanny was quiet, and I imagined she had 
found refuge in sleep — that ‘ prodigious resource,’ as I heard some one call it 
the other day. She was so very still and peaceful, that I feared for a moment 
that she had died from fright and musquitoes, and was about to weep for the 
‘early lost,’ (though, to be sure, it was then nearly noon-day,) and to regret 
that my last words had been words of wrath and bitterness, when ‘ Mrs. 
Hemans-and-water,’ or some of her tribe, had requested us to ‘ Speak gently to 
the ear-ring one.’ But at this crisis, I discovered that the maiden was not dead, 
or sleeping either. She was feigning sleep; but in reality, peeping with one 
eye, to see how I rolled my hair ! 

I soon left this wicked schemer to her own devices, and fancy she must 
have found that ‘prodigious resource’ a resource indeed, for we did not meet 
again for several hours. Having had my breakfast — ‘the cup which depresses 
but, alas! does not inebriate,’ with some more of the delicious blackberries, 
more of the ‘Amreeta’ cream, in fact, ‘lots and lots of it,’ I began to feel 
happy — almost virtuous. ‘The cares which infested the night folded their 
tents like the Arabs, and as silently took their flight,’ (Longfellow, slightly 
altered and improved.) Most of the cares—a few skulking fellows did yet 
haunt the halls of memory —and the ‘lost to view’ were not ‘to memory 
dear.’ The joys of that delicious breakfast did not banish from my mind the 
knowledge that I bad ‘ supped on horrors.’ [I still loved Fanny, but I felt that 
love, great as it was, (surpassing the usual love between women,) would not 
stand the test of sharing the same wash-bowl. Yes, ‘I would have died for 
thee,’ O lovely Fanny ! but as to giving up half that closet to your use, it could 
not be. I began to think we could see too much of each other—of each 
other’s wardrobe, at all events; and indeed every person should have a case of 
their own to retire to, and escape at times from even their dearest friends. 
Therefore, I repaired to the friendly Jenkins, and without delay secured 
another ‘large double-room,’ for my sole and entire use. The Jenkins evidently 
thought ‘Fanny and I’ had quarreled— and, indeed, ‘not to put too fine a 
point on it,’ I think we did come very near it. Business being attended to, I 
wandered forth — not to the church, but to divine service. Oh! what a morn- 
ing it was! and 

‘I saw from the beach, where the morning was shining, 
A bark on the waters move gloriously on.’ 


And I had a ‘change of heart’ as I stood there, seeing visions such as no priest 
or churchman could have given me. How long ago had I stood on that very 
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beach, a wild, happy child, finding all sorts of sea-treasures ; and this morning, 
too, the sea had gifts for me — ‘the waters’ were not all gone! I felt so glad 
that we had come to Oatland. I also at this period of my meditations felt a 
large avalanche of sand pouring over me. The volcano proved to be Fanny, who 
after ‘ unheard of sufferings and detentions, had succeeded in procuring a second 
relay of water, towels and breakfast’—and beauty, too, I said to myself as I 
feasted my eyes on her loveliness, in her light blue cashmere morning-dress, 
the shade of blue which harmonized with the soft rose-color of her cheeks ; her 
eyes and hair of that refined shade of brown which should frame a face like my 
friend’s. Oh! I was glad that I come to Oatland—with Fanny. I should 
have been quite as glad at that moment if we had had lodgings in the desert of 
Sahara, (I am not going to ask what we should have had for lunch at that 
place,) for I saw nothing but Fanny, Fanny every where, and was intoxicated 
with Fanny —a Fannytic! 

We spread our camp-shawls on the beach, and sat there dreaming and talk- 
ing ; ‘imbibing’ the delicious sun-shine, sea-perfume, and above all, the sense 
of freedom, which was more exquisite to us than all the rest. But Abby Jane’s 
gong and an unromantic longing for dinner at last ‘ broke up our meeting.’ 

At the dinner-table we encountered seven other spirits, (I trust they were 
not worse than ourselves !) and I passed my time (for I could not talk to Fanny 
before strangers) in conjecturing which spirit objected to hearing Browning 
read at the mid-night hour by a female lying across the door-sill. But I could 
not decide. They all looked as if they might object to it, and as though any 
one of the seven might have been the unhappy occupant of the opposite 
chamber. Yet there were two spirits, and only two, toward whom I felt an 
‘ electric affinity.’ They declined cabbage, and objected to the insipid fact that 
the entire desert was flavored @ la rose —ice, cake and custards. I only 
wondered that the chowder escaped. I felt inclined to follow the example of 

jolly Sydney Smith, who at some dinner-party heard the young and very silent 
girl by his side say, ‘ No gravy, thank you,’ and Smith thereupon begged to 
shake hands with her, saying she was the first person he had ever met 
who, like himself, ‘never took gravy.’ Mentally I shook hands with both 
these ladies. I could have kissed them too, they were so unlike the other 
‘foreigners’ at the table. I felt certain it was not one of these that Fanny 
must challenge. They hated cabbage, and I was certain they liked Browning. 

These ‘ exceptional’ persons sat together at the further end of the table, and 
as I sat at the foot of the table, and they at the head, they were charming ob- 
jects in the landscape. Indeed my vis-a-vis, the one of the two friends in the 
black robes — the deepest mourning which yet told not half the endless 
sorrow —the ‘bootless bene’ which her face expressed,* was grace itself. I 
believe she was beautiful, but her grace of person, manners and mind was what 
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* ‘ Waar is good for a bootless bene ?’ 
The falconer to the lady said, 

And she made answer, ‘ ENDLESs sorrow! ’ 

For she knew that her son was dead. — 
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always, from first to last, gave me such pure delight. And her subdued and 
sad expression had yet a sweetness and patience mingled with it, which seemed 
to say that the ENDLESS soRROW was endiess only for this world. Her com- 
panion was—her companion. Lady was proclaimed in her voice, directly I 
heard it, though she only said: ‘Shall I send you some chowder ?’ 

If I had hated chowder as the ‘Woman in White’ hated Browning on the 
previous night, I should have taken it when she asked me with such a voice. 
Of the other ‘ parties’ at our table I did not take note. They had, I noticed, 
no particular deformity, but possessed the ordinary complement of eyes and 
ears ; a nose was not wanting, that I observed, and there was no doubt as to 
the mouths. Some of these good souls, alas! took note of me, the parvus Julus,* 
they would n’t ‘let me alone.’ No good fairy, as we had hoped, gave us an 
invisible cap, to wear at the ‘hour of meals,’ the only hour when we came in 
contact with the crowd. 

The second day, as the unsuspecting Fanny had wandered foolishly into the 
‘ sitting-room ’ without her ‘familiar’ by her side, a dreadful female from the 
‘Far West’ instantly cornered her. Fanny, like the poor starling, cried aloud 
tome: I can’t get out! I can’t get out!’ But I was at that moment lying 
full length on the piazza reading ‘a Lost Love,’ and already wondering where I 
had left my handkerchief, and I did not hear my friend’s cry for help. So the 
Western lady opened her catechism : 

‘Can you tell me the name of —— [her dress-maker,] name of street, and 
number of her house ? 
Has she a father, has she a mother, 
Has she a sister, has she a brother: 


Js there a nearer one still, and 
A dearer one yet than all other ?’ 


Fanny, more ingenious than ingenuous, gave the following apt replies: ‘ All 
her dresses are made in Heaven. She has no relatives, excepting a great- 
great-grandmother, and one sister living in Russia, with whom my friend passes 
her winters, 1s she is inclined to lung complaints ; she comes to Oatland in 
summer to get a little fresh air. She is engaged to the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, which is considered by her friends to be ‘a fine match.’’ The Western 
lady, after this astounding intelligence, loved Fanny! so much that she left for 
Illinois shortty after the conversation. In less than a week (to our satisfaction) 
the Hotel Jenkins was deserted by all the foreigners, and only entertained, be- 
side ourselves, the two lady friends, toward whom each day we felt ourselves 
drawn by a more irresistible attraction. And yet we made the frightful dis- 
covery that one of these women we loved was the ‘Woman in White!’ 

She confided to me one day her conviction that the noon-day was superior 
to the mid-night hour for appreciating the beauties of Browning, which some- 
times strike me as slightly obscure, and as requiring a good deal of day-light. 
We were careful not to annoy her again, and indeed we always felt a remorse 
for that first night, after knowing how much she suffered, and with what sweet- 











* Parva Julia you mean, — SLoprER. 
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ness and unselfishness she bore her suffering. But, indeed, we needed no 
Browning, or ‘any other man,’ in the remaining three weeks, which were in 
themselves poems full of beauty. No more musquitoes, for very strangely 

‘they lived and loved’ us for only one night, and we never heard from them 

again ; and we did not advertise, not being interested in their fate. I have 

mentioned that we found no need of books, after that first awful night. ‘ Who 

can read at the sea-shore?’ The waves are ever chanting unwritten poems ; 

and when in the hot mid-day we all went to the beautiful cathedral woods to 

sit under the tall pines, what could ‘men and women’ say that we cared to 

hear? When each tuft of moss, each dancing sun-beam, each bird-note, each 

sight and sound gave strange rest to the tired heart, gave food to the hungry 

brain, gave thoughts which no poet could give; and gave, if you remained till 

after sun-set, lying on the soft green and red carpet, with which the family of 
pines always furnish their drawing-room, a very bad face-ache for the entire 

night, as two foolish virgins can testify. 

Ah! Fanny, that wild, free wood-life ! its beauty is even now a joy to me 
here in the city, where I am ‘ walled in’ for my sins. Oh! those solemn pines 
in those ravishing noon-days. How they breathed over us their sensuous and 
fascinating perfume! What could we do but live —‘ feel life in every limb ;’ 
a mind or soul more or less! What mattered it? A body was all we wanted! 
not a Mantalini one, but a dem’d pleasant one. 

‘I am so glad,’ said Franciska, as we were lying there one day, with no 
‘useful employment,’ ‘I am so glad I am not dead!’ 

I was ‘ratherish’ glad, too; for what could I take in exchange for Fanny ? 
I would give — my life to be with her. And if she were dead, all the beauty 
of this beautiful world would be as sack-cloth and ashes to my sight; and Nature 
would refuse to comfort me — Giulia ! 

But I must tell you about our afternoon drives. We will not talk any 
more about that dreadful ‘ white horse’ and its grim rider, but discourse of the 
‘ Jenkins’ mare,’ which Pére Jenkins allowed us to whip and abuse any and 
every afternoon, for as many consecutive hours as we chose to be away ; and 
we got much horse for very little money. The Jenkins family will never grow 
rich — ‘though Yankees, they do not impose’ upon you; and they are con- 
stantly heaping favors on you, ‘ only for love,’ and are insulted if you refer to 
the usual mode of cancelling favors between landlord and guest. Fanny always 
drove the horse; and every pleasant day, [and I think they were all pleasant 
days at Oatland,] soon after the early dinner, we used to clamber into the 
palsied old wagon, much to the chagrin of the dear Mére Jenkins, who 
thought it ‘dreadful queer’ we did not prefer the smart, new buggy. ‘ You 
need n’t be a bit afeard of hurting of it,’ she would say, and we could not con- 
vince her that the open, not-to-be-injured old stager was our peculiar delight, 
We could drive in a ‘smart, covered buggy’ in Boston; we wanted to get all 

the free air we could before we went back to that highly respectable village. 
Ah! what drives we had, going wherever we, the fancy or the horse led us} 
sometimes they would be drives into the real country, at others we would fol- 
low the sea for miles and miles. 
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Fanny, do you not yet feel the sea-breeze which came to meet us on ‘ Bacon 
Beach’? What were ‘ the wild waves saying’ that afternoon? They said much 
to you I think; for in the twilight, as we drove slowly home, you talked — so 
that I could do naught but listen. I thought then — ‘I would ride, ride —- for- 
ever ride!’ if you would forever talk ; if the sun-light would never quite fade 
away, and if—and if— and if — 

‘0 mocht’ ich schweben, stolz und froh 

Mit Dir, durch’s ganze Leben so!’ 
But you ceased talking, and then I noticed how dark and chill it had become, 
and I felt as if only a ghost was by my side. It was our ‘last ride’ together ; 
the next morning you went away, and took, as servant-girls do sometimes when 
‘they leave,’ all the gold and silver with you! 

That night, as we went to our rooms, at near the mid-night hour, we stood 
together at the open window and looked out on the flood of glory poured over 
the earth and sea. Why go to bed? we could do that any time. ‘Night,’ 
Fanny said, ‘was not made for sleep.’ She had read it somewhere in the 
Bible, and it must be true; it was made expressly for us to put on water- 
proofs and to descend softly the stairs so as not to awaken our two dear, gentle 
ladies ; then to quietly turn the key of the front-door. O bother! Fanny has 
let it fall on the floor. No one stirs as yet, and the snoring of the Jenkins’ 
couple in their chaste slumbers sounds to our guilty ears as sweetest music. 
Here we are on the piazza— hurrah! hurrah! The door is closed and locked, 
and we skurry away, down the long lane, across the broad fields, through the 
gate-way, by the little black cottage, where the witch lives who wrings out our 
bathing-dresses, and thereby accumulates a vast fortune by the end of the sea- 
son. The witch does not appear. But who cares for witches? On such a 
night of such bewildering beauty, one feels all soul, and all the little paltry 
passions of day-light dwindle away. ‘Fear?’ We feared nothing that night 
‘in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth!’ 
We went nearer and nearer toward that fascinating monster the Ocean, whose 
awful dazzling beauty that night I shall never forget, though I pass countless 
ages in each planet of the solar system, and where I hope to see beauty that I 
never as yet have imagined ; but that night is a part of myself now, and it can 
never pass away. ‘Fanny,’ I said at last, after we had been sitting very silent 
for some time, ‘Fanny, do you not feel like having one last plunge together ? 
We have had our last drive, now for our last bath. Hear what the ocean is 
saying : ‘Can you visit me? Come to my arms, and you shall forget all the 
hurts earth has given you.’’ And just then a magnificent wave pursued us, 
and kissing our feet, slowly retired as though half-appeased. 

‘If he asks us again,’ said Fanny, ‘we will go to him. Come up further; if 
he cares for us, he can take the trouble to come again and kiss my hand.’ 

And now a glorious fellow made his appearance, so far off he seemed ‘ out 
at'sea ;’ but on he came, growing larger and larger, and gleaming in the moon- 
light. ‘ We saw his silver shield.’ At last he sprang upon us and kissed 
Fanny’s hand, and she said, for the first time: ‘ Yes, I will go. But permit me, 
Sir, to doff my dress.’ 
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‘Take my hand, Fanny. One, two, three, and away. Ah! again and once 
more! And is it, after all, worth the while to go back to earth? We must 
very soon, at the longest, shuffle off our silk dresses and coils of hair ‘ for good 
and all.’ 

‘Why not to-night? your bill is paid, Fanny. You can leave in ‘an honor- 
able manner ;’ and my watch, new silk-dress and other ‘ effects’ will settle up 
my little accounts in this world all ‘ fair and square.’ And as for the other ac- 
count, O Fanny ! the good Gop is not as hard a creditor as the creature Hz has 
made. He will not demand from us the uttermost farthing, as the saints on 
earth do.’ 

But ‘Fanny and I’ concluded we would ‘stop a spell,’ and see what would 
‘happen’ next week. And from being Naiads, we rubbed vigorously with the 
towels until we were Dry-ads, and went, like other Christians, very early to 
bed. Alas! at an early hour the next morning the fearful Cyclops made his 
appearance and took my Fanny from me. 

I think the sun did not shine after Fanny went away. I could never find 
our lovely drives again. The waves only moaned when I walked on the beach ; 
they would not tell me stories or chant me lullabies. The pines only sighed 
when I went to the woods ; they would not make love to me, and indeed pre- 
tended never to have met me before. No one paid me the slightest attention, 
excepting an old cow, who expressed her willingness to do me some personal 
injury unless I left. So I came out of the woods. And I said one morning: 
‘Oh! reservoir’ —to the ocean. I paid my bill —an unromantic but honorable 
proceeding — ‘tossed’ my draperies into my trunk — could n’t lock it, could n’t 
close the lid — stuff them in, and then jump on the top of the trunk. There it 
goes—click! I take a last look into drawers and closet, though ‘ perfectly 
sure I have not left a single article.’ I discover one flannel morning-dress, 
which I had promised to leave, ‘at my death,’ to Fanny ; three pairs ‘choice’ 
under-sleeves ; one ‘lovely’ skirt; sundry boxes left in the bureau-drawers. 
Collecting these forgotten ones, I by some miracle coax the trunk to receive 
them by ‘particular request’ of its proprietor. Another tremendous cramming 
and stuffing, another war-dance performed, and again— click! Trunk and self 
stand on the piazza, ready to be driven by the gallant Jenkins to the station. 
He himself requested that honor, and I jumped at his offer and into his wagon. 
All is ready ; both trunks are aboard. The vast proportions of the beloved 
Mére Jenkins rise and fall with her conflicting emotions, intense satisfaction in 
my parting-gift, a very ugly knitted shawl, and real sorrow that so ‘excellent a 
young woman’ was about to leave, perhaps never more to return. 

‘Nadw, deu come down and stop a spell with us in the winter. Somehow, 
you seem like one of my own! I kinder hate to lose sight of ye.’ 

‘One of her own.’ Did I indeed bear a resemblance to Abby Jane? I 
could not flatter myself that I did. She was as sweet and fresh as a rose-bud 
not yet fully opened. Ah! me, there was the rub. You could not avoid 
shuddering at the thought that when she was fully opened, she would have a 
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striking resemblance to her excellent mother, and she —she weighed three 
hundred ! 

I asked my gallant and devoted knight not to reach the station till the cars 
had passed, for after we had started my courage failed me. I had an irresist- 
ible longing to stay and have one week longer of hat, flannel-dress, of no gloves, 
no collars, no dressing for dinner, no Hvening Transcript, but—and this 
thought revived my drooping spirit — some Fanny / 

Pére Jenkins, however, did not evidently approve of sudden changes, and 
we reached the station quite in time for him to buy my ticket, get my checks, 
give me his blessing and receipted bill, and then he drove briskly away, and 
my heart went with him, and my body longed to follow. I called him back, 
for I would not, after all, go back to Boston; but the unprincipled wretch pre- 
tended not to hear, and even whipped up his horse. Perhaps, O Jenkins! ’t was 
as well for thee, for I had spent all my money, and had literally just enough 
to get back to Boston and pay for a carriage. 

Whirr! here they come! ‘They pant one moment, I am in, and the cars 
dash on for Boston. Shall I find her there? Oh! yes—courage! To-morrow 
you will find her, and you can have Wild Oatland together in some sequestered 
part of the Common. Or you can wander together in that ‘dreary, dreary 
moorland, ‘the Public Garden.’ 

The morning came, but not with morning came Fanny. I have never since 
found her, the Fanny of Wild Oatland — the Fanny of Wild Oatland drives — 
of cathedral woods — of that last night on the beach. 

I meet quite ‘a pleasing person’ often, nearly every day, in fact, and I love 
her, because she reminds me so vividly of my lost love. But it is not really 
her, though now and then I fancy it must be Fanny, as. to-day, when in the 
dim, drizzly afternoon I met the ‘pleasing person’ in a shabby water-proof, 
with no gloves on her lily-white hands, hiding them like a child under her cloak 
for fear of ‘a scolding,’ and her hair, which was almost of the same lovely 
shade as my own darling’s, drooping about her face any way, the damp air 
playing all sorts of tricks with it— oh! then she seemed very like Fanny, but 
before I could decide if it indeed was my friend, she vanished, and when I saw 
her again at the evening party, I knew I had been cheated by an impostor. 

My lost Fanny, shall I ever find her again? I know that she yearns for 
a vanished Me as I do for the vanished Her. Perhaps the summer, which brings 
its good gifts in such abundance, will give her back to me—not strawberries 
and cream, but Fanny and strawberries, is my prayer. I shall find her, per- 
chance, roaming about the White Hills in search of me; or more likely yet, 
sitting on the beach at Oatland waiting for me to come, and reading Robert 
Browning. 


















TO MACENAS. 





A NEW VERSION FROM HORACE 


Mzcenas! son of noble royalty, 
Who art a guardian and a friend to me, 

Well know we those who take a proud delight 

To plough Olympic dust with axles bright ; 

Who think the prize they win ’gainst heavy odds 
Lifts them above the earth to rank of gods. 

This man is happy if a fickle crowd 

Hail him with praise, and shout his name aloud. 
And this, whose greedy soul is glad with gain, 

If he can heap his barns with rustling grain. 

For him who ploughs content the little farm 

His father ploughed before, there is no charm 

In royal wealth to make him take the oar 

And sail for gold o’er sea to Afric’s shore. 

The merchant whom care drives from balmy sleep, 
When sounds the roaring wind o’er heaving deep, 
Praises his country-seat and civic ease, 

But soon again he sails on dangerous seas: 

If home return his ships by tempest torn, 

Who once is rich, in poverty ’s forlorn. 

I know the man who asks for nothing more 

Than Massic wine and a green grassy shore, 
Whereon to lie and watch the’ cheerful gleam 

Of sun-light on green Arbute and cool stream. 
Many the camp delights and trumpet’s stirring cry 
Which brings a tear to the fond mother’s eye. 

The hunter heeds not the approach of night 
When following swift on the stag’s frantic flight : 
What thinks he of a sad and anxious wife 

When waits the wild-boar for the glittering knife ? 
For my own self what is there left to prize 

When on the ivy crown I feast my eyes ? 

T am content to live in darkest grove, 

With Nymphs to wander, and with Satyrs rove, 
If on my soul descend Euterpe’s fire, 

And Polyhymnia lend her sounding lyre ; 

If to a Lyrist’s place I ever rise, 

My soul, disdaining earth, lives in the skies! 
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Vitxaces are pustules of the country. 
enough to go into business for itself, in the city. 
They have many comedies and few tragedies. 


TAPPAN TUPP’S LOVE-BLIGHT. 


They nurse crime until it is strong 
They are cities in miniature. 
Therein do they differ from 


cities. The tragedy of a village is a tragedy for all time; its details descend 


to posterity as heir-looms of a rural phenomenon. 
Barlais was a village of three hundred simple souls. 


Having comedies by 


the gross, it unconsciously awaited its tragedy. A dull, monotonous country- 
town was Barlais, with a yellow sluggish creek gliding over slimy stones, and 
covering agile crabs, only to be churned into foaming wrath by a huge, clatter- 


ing saw-mill. 


All the long summer-days, one heard nothing but the buzzing 


of swarms of great green flies, the broken clang of the mill, or the cry of a 
fretting child. May-weed grew luxuriantly along the edge of the public street; 
and all day long, upon such hot days, the cattle stood and slept around the 
town-pump. The inhabitants now and then ventured forth to the tavern, or 


lingered in rural ecstasy around the store of ‘Tupp and Son.’ 


A country store! a curiosity-shop, made up of articles of tin-ware, hard- 
ware, crockery, calicoes, and other dry-goods ; drugs, hats, etc. ; guns and am- 
munition ; sugars, black and white ; codfish, hanging from beams; confection- 
ery and stationery. Every business seems to have sent samples. Every thing 


seems in inextricable confusion. 


The heavy smell of nothing definite, but of 


concentrated odors of every thing indefinite, burdens the atmosphere in and 
around the building. For weeks, farmers’ daughters contemplate a visit to the 


store with profound pleasure. 


The clerk is the envied and happy man of the 


community ; his society is sought with avidity, by male and female, and his 
opinions of men and things are carefully digested by his gray-haired elders. 
Such a store is the elysium of the immediate country ; such a store was that 


of ‘Tupp and Son.’ 


John Tupp, the father, an old, white-haired, simple-minded man, had retired 
from the firm ; and Tappan, the son, a grave, tall man, of homely features and 


awkward manners, aged thirty years, continued the business. 


Since the age 


of fifteen, his life had been passed in this avocation ; outside of its routine he 


was as ignorant as a child. 


He read books that did not educate him in the 


ways of the heartless, selfish world, so that he was trusting and unsuspicious. 
The society of Barlais failed to educate him ; he accepted its gloss of nobility 


and sincerity as genuine. 
quality — love for woman. 


Through all his life mingled one glorious, beautiful 
He never deemed her other than an angel; never 


thought that, like man, she was influenced by the corrupt promptings of a self- 


ish heart, and that she could be cruel and deceitful. 


Even a fool has an ideal. 


Tappan’s ideal was to make woman the political, as she was the social equal of 
man. He would have had her an angel anda coal-heaver. What an Arcadia! 


In this manner existed the rustic dreamer Tappan Tupp, a good, honest- 
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hearted dreamer, but ‘ dreadfully simple’ in the chicanery of the world. Bar- 
lais contained pretty women, but not Tappan’s ideal. They were unsympa- 
thizing girls, laughing at him behind their fans. The society of this country- 
town had shallow depths; it was heartless at the surface, and having a little 
learning, became a Thuggism of the worst kind— for it strangled virtuous 
honesty. 

One summer, Barlais experienced a sensation. Miss Louise Vartoy, from 
no one in the village knew where, with her mother, a mild, elderly lady, en- 
tered the village by the semi-weekly coach, and stopped at the Barlais House. 
As travellers seldom visited the place, its people were curious about the life and 
appearance of those who were unlucky enough to sojourn for a few days or 
weeks in the village. In this instance the women raised their eye-brows at the 
material of Miss Vartoy’s dress, and wagged their tongues at her laughing lit- 
tle black eyes, her dainty mouth, whence rippled forth the most musical of 
laughs ; and, above all, they ridiculed her nose, because it was not aquiline or 
Grecian ; and her hair, because it was of an amber-color and wavy. Because 
she was short and chubby, they called her dwarf. The men were enchanted. 
Never before had so lively and witty a young woman blessed their weary eyes. 
So the women gave her the cut direct, and the men became her devoted 
attendants. 

With this girl staid Tappan Tupp fell in love. She bewitched him. She 
amused herself with his awkward ways. She ridiculed him to his face, as to 
his Utopian scheme for the benefit of women. He only became the more serv- 
ile. The villagers discussed his degradation. 

‘Tappan,’ said his mother, ‘Miss Vartoy is making a fool of you.’ 

‘I can’t help it, mother.’ 

‘Yes! you can, my son. Keep away from her. You gain nothing by 
being her laughing-stock. Who is she? For all you know, she may be 
married.’ 

‘Married ?’ 

‘Yes, married! I have heard of women doing as strange things as she 
is doing. Leave her alone, Tappan, leave her alone!’ 

He moodily shook his head; after a few minutes he left the house, and 
went to the hotel, where he found Miss Vartoy, and two or three young men, 
in the sitting-room. 

‘I don’t want to see you to-night, Mr. Tupp,’ said Miss Vartoy smiling, as 
he entered the room. ‘ You are so large and so silent, that you drive away 
my small fish. You are a whale!’ 

‘It is a noble fish,’ answered Tappan. 

‘So it is. And so you have studied Natural History! Ineverdid. Yet I 
know that on land, shrimps, being food, are better than a stranded whale. I 
saw one last summer wallowing in a narrow strip of sand; and I thought what 
a silly thing it was to run its nose where its great tail could n’t save it. Why 
can’t you talk when you come to see me? Ask me something.’ 

‘Well! what made you come to this out-of-the-way place to pass the 
summer ?’ 
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‘Fate, I suppose. I never heard of the place before I got here. I saw 
large elms, water, hills, and, lastly, intelligent-looking men. As it is to see 
these I am travelling, I stopped here. I have wandered with you, gentlemen, 
all around this village, and seen its beauties. I may be here to-day — away 
to-morrow.’ 

‘We shall be sorry to lose you from among us,’ said one of the gentlemen. 
The conversation turned to other topics, and Tappan, unable to cope in talk- 
ing with his friends, remained silent. He had become so infatuated with this 
woman, that he thought of nothing else. Of late he had neglected his busi- 
ness, that» he might enjoy her society in her walks. Such delightful wander- 
ings, he thought. She talking incessantly, and giving her opinions in such 
brilliant words ; Ae silent and thoughtful. He would never forget those pleas- 
ant rambles. He had never dreamed of her departure, his happiness was so 
complete. As she talked to his companions in her sparkling way, he thought of 
the treasure he must soon lose. He could not endure the idea. ‘I will come 
and see her to-morrow,’ he said to himself, ‘and tell her how dearly I love 
her.’ When bidding her good-night, so possessed was he of this resolution, 
that he hesitated on the threshold of the room, and reasoned as to telling her 
his secret then. But his friends were waiting for him, and he softly said, ‘I 
am going to surprise you soon — good night,’ and walked rapidly away. 

Early next morning, Miss Vartoy and her mother left the village. This 
sudden, unlooked-for, and unkind departure, grievously affected Tappan. 
Gone, without speaking one hopeful word to her, without declaring his love. 
Gone! Where? He could not learn. He haunted the groves in which she 
had walked, and lingered under the trees — giant elms— where she had 
stopped to rest and quiz him. These spots were sacred places to him, now 
that she was gone. He was a confirmed lover, which is worse than being a 
confirmed drunkard. For a man may put away liquor and reform. Love 
clings to him like a bad name. 

Tappan returned to an occupation that was exceedingly distasteful. For a 
man deep in love to be forced to weigh cod-fish and cheese, is criminal. Let 
him pick rose-leaves and breathe vows to the moon, and you can satisfy the 
lover. Tappan was no sentimentalist ; so he bravely attended to business dur- 
ing the day, and thought of his loss at night. Yet, while he moodily chaffered 
with farmers for prosaic butter and eggs, I venture to say that he more than 
once charged Miss Vartoy with so many pounds of Love, and left the real 
debtor to die unknown to the ledger of Vartoy and Son. Love is a terrible 
disease. It has killed (if we may believe the women) many more people than 
the plague. Happily Tappan’s disease did not assume the phase of driveling 
poetry. Love in rhyme is like an uncooked round of beef, very raw and indi- 
gestible. 

Tappan bore his grief bravely, until the holidays. One night, sitting with 
his father and mother, he said: ‘I am going to the city to-morrow. It is 
eight years since I have been there. I need relief from business. If you will 
oversee things at the store, father, until I come back, I shall be very thankful.’ 

‘I’ll tend to the store, son, while you’re gone, though I am getting over 
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weak in the knees and eyes. You’re going to a wicked place, my son; and 
you have looked so glum of late, that I’d rather you would n't go.’ 

‘What did you say you were going for?’ asked his mother. 

‘For excitement, mother ; for relief from the dulness of this place.’ 

‘You ’re not going to poke around the city for this Miss Vartoy, then? 
Just think of her coming out here from nobody knows where, and with her 
pretty face and cheery ways turning all the young men’s heads. Half on ’em 
would die for her if she’d ask it. Young ladies were brought up differently 
in my time. We went to district-school of a winter, and learned lessons in 
the kitchen in the summer. We didn’t run wild round the country, I can tell 
you. We were taught to make bread, and good wives and mothers.. I do 
believe this Miss Vartoy to be no better than she should be.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Tappan, his eye kindling with excitement, ‘I wish you 
would n’t speak so of this girl. I believe she is good, and virtuous, and ——’ 

He hesitated, then hurried out of theroom. The parents looked at each 
other and sighed. 

* *T do believe he is in love with her,’ said Mr. Tupp, ‘ because he never acted 
so out of sorts before she came. Now he does nothing but mope, and write 
her name on bits of paper.’ 

‘IT hope not,’ responded Mrs. Tupp, smoothing with her trembling hand the 
ruffles of her cap. ‘I hope not. Poor Tappan!’ 

This intended journey of their son troubled them grievously, for they be- 
lieved ‘ the citizen’ to be a villain without pity ; that their son would be ruined, 
and return to them deceived and hopeless. Cities were as Sodoms and Gomor- 
rahs to this aged couple ; for they read in the papers of the depression of virtue, 
and the exaltation of vice. Yet their Tappan was going into this whirlpool of 
sin. Their mild expostulations were in vain. Tappan started for the city, the 
day after Christmas. He knew several young men there, who had gone from 
Barlais, and thought they would extend to him the hand of friendship. 

He found them much changed. They dressed fashionably, and their con- 
versation was about the opera, billiards, brandy, and the girls. One would 
have thought at first that they moved in good society, so frequently did their 
conversation fall upon its pleasures, and their achievements within its charmed 
circles. But good society is so varnished with conventionalities, that the coun- 
terfeit must very soon be discovered where least expected. The pronunciation 
of a word will often expose the cheat. These men, chafed in pride by the 
simplicity of Tappan, soon cast him to a less pretentious mentor — a Govern- 
ment clerk with a small salary, but ardent hopes — named Fred Glover. 

Together they enjoyed the amusements of the city. They visited the pic- 
ture-galleries, and admired the triumphs of the artists. The opera, with its 
tempests of musical sounds, its grandest symphonies and wildest arias, created 
new sentiments in Tappan’s breast; but as the sounds melted into silence, he 
would arise with a sigh, and be the same gloomy yet simple-minded man. 

When on the street, he was always carefully scanning the faces of those he 
met. He was looking for Miss Vartoy. At last, one foggy day he thought he 
saw her face. Suddenly the figure turned down a by-street, and, though he 
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ran to overtake her, when he reached the corner, she had disappeared, and he 
saw only a group of men standing in front of a theatre. Tappan walked to 
the next street, discovered no trace of the one he sought, and returned. Glover 
was waiting for him. 

‘You were in a great hurry,’ he said, as Tappan came up, breathing hard. 
‘A woman in the case, I thought, as I saw you turn the corner. You travelled 
like an ostrich. Who was she?’ 

Tappan looked at him, as if he saw him not; a queer, dreamy look stole 
into his eyes. Glover laughed. 

‘Can you keep a secret, Mr. Glover — a love-affair of mine ?’ 

‘I keep a secret? Confide in me, and see. I have been shot because I 
held my tongue; you may shoot me if I don’t keep your secret. Keep a 


secret ? 
‘ Asx of the winds that far around 


With fragments strewed the sea.’ 
Tell me at once!’ 

As they walked down the street, Tappan told the story of his love. When 
he had finished, Glover laughed. 

‘You ridicule me!’ said Tupp angrily. 

‘Alas! no. I grieve with you and laugh at the world.’ As they parted, 
Glover said: ‘Come with me to the theatre to-night, without fail!’ 

One of them moved away melancholy and sighing; the other laughed to 
himself. 

‘The play was ‘ Macbeth.’ In the witch-scene Tappan suddenly started to 
his feet, then as quickly sat down. 

‘Lend me your glass!’ he said excitedly to Glover. ‘It looks very much 
like her,’ he whispered as he returned the glass. 

‘Like whom ?’ 

‘Like Miss Vartoy’s mother.’ 

‘Nonsense, man! She is Mrs. Bedford, one of the actresses.’ 

‘I don’t care what her name is. She looks exactly like the mother,’ sighed 
Tappan. When the tragedy was ended, he rose to go. 

‘Wait!’ said Glover. 

Between the tragedy and farce was a ‘ grand dance,’ by Mademoiselle some- 
body with a long, many-jointed name. The orchestra brayed its loudest. The 
curtain rose. From behind a scene whirled into view the danseuse. She 
glided through the mazes of the voluptuous dance with exquisite grace. Now 
she bent her knee in supplicating attitude ; then up and swaying her body to 
the music, she seems to float across the stage. One sees gauze and flowers 
and fair round arms in attitude. Faster and faster flows the music, swifter 
and swifter moves the dancer. Suddenly she swiftly whirls to the foot-lights, 
and amid a crash of music, and the loud plaudits of the audience, she kisses 
her hand, and the curtain falls. 

Glover looked at Tappan. He was leaning his chin”on his clenched hands, 
his elbows resting on the seat in front. Not a feature moved, as Glover 


touched his arm. 
‘It is Miss Vartoy,’ he said huskily. ‘Let us go.’ 
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They wandered slowly up and down long, silent streets. 
‘ This is a terrible revelation,’ spoke Tappan. ‘To think that she whom I 
have loved so fondly should be a dancer at a theatre—a ballet-girl — a — well! 
any thing.’ 

‘Yet, Tappan, ballet-girls may make good wives. They dance because 
they must live, and cannot live by any other means. Don’t feel so downcast 
about it. Some other woman, handsomer and more worthy of your love, will 
yet bless you. Yours is a common experience. It touches the heart a little 
roughly at first, to be sure, but one gets over the pain. You have my sympa- 
thy, for I have loved too. I found lovea sham, and my heart like India-rubber.’ 

He struck his breast a sharp blow, and laughed heartily. 

‘I appreciate your kindness,’ sorrowfully responded Tappan, ‘but your 
sympathy shows that your logic is wrong. You would grieve with me if you 
could only understand my despondency. My future was incorporated with 
the happiness of this woman; my every hope was to make her appreciate the 
depth of my love. Now, suddenly, I find her a dancer.’ 

He shivered, and quickened his steps. 

‘Your pride is touched at the position she occupies,’ said his companion. 
‘Love and pride in your case are enemies. You are being taught a severe lew- 
son, Tupp.’ 

‘Fred,’ spoke Tappan, stopping in his hurried walk, ‘I am thankful for 
your pity, and the honesty of your opinion. It may seem foolish, but I am 
resolved to see Miss Vartoy, and tell her I love her. I shall at least obtain a 
reply. Now, good-night!’ 

He was walking rapidly away, when Glover caught him by the arm, and 
said in a serious voice: ‘If you consider my advice of any value, I think you 
will be happier by starting for Barlais early in the morning. Forget this 
woman! You are too good for her. You will find the purest of love awaiting 
you at your home. Better have the love of your parents than the fondest 
caresses of this dancing-woman. Good-night!’ 

The next day, Tappan, having found the residence of Miss Vartoy, called 
upon her. She was delighted to see an old acquaintance, and welcomed him 
with her prettiest smiles, and most fascinating ways; and talked with him so 
charmingly that he became more determined than ever to make her his wife. 

‘She looks haggard and sleepless,’ thought Tappan.’ 

‘He is so delightful a fool!’ mused the lady, as she smoothed her handker- 
chief. 

Before the interview was ended, Tappan had told his love; told it with all 
the simple eloquence that its strength and purity had created. 

‘I expected this last summer,’ said Miss Vartoy taking his hand. ‘But 
you delayed so long that I was compelled to leave Barlais without it. Now, I 
am in chains. My engagement with the manager does not end for two months. 
I can give you no reply until that time ; but you may — hope for the best.’ 

She smiled so sweetly, and the rich blood came into her cheeks so bounti- 
fully, that her listener thought her more beautiful than ever. 

‘ But what can I do meanwhile?’ said Tappan. ‘I love you so devotedly 
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that I cannot leave you, and go back to my dreary business during these long 
months. I must have employment of some kind in the city.’ 

She was silent for a moment. 

‘I have it!’ she cried, dancing around the room. ‘You play the violin? 
I think I heard you often last summer. Yes? Then you shall be one of the 
orchestra. One of the players has become superannuated ; and Selp, the man- 
ager, is seeking a musician to take his place. You shall have it; and I will 
get it for you this day. Bravo! Bravo!’ she cried clapping her hands. 

‘I will accept it, dearest ; and when these weary months are ended, we ’ll 
go to Barlais, and be so happy.’ 

Behold, then, Tappan Tupp, fourth violinist at Selp’s Theatre! He plays 
awkwardly at first — now and then scratching false notes that make the leader, 
Mr. Cathay, a gaudy young man, turn his head and scowl. But he succeeds 
bravely, and is happy: happy when watching his love as she steps some intri- 
cate dance; happier still is he when she acts a minor part in a play; for he 
thinks her preferable to the ‘star,’ though he keeps his opinion to himself. 

His father came to the city to find his son; but Tappan was resolved not 
to return until the end of the two months. Remonstrances against his conduct 
from his mother were without avail. And the parents wept for their son’s 
disgrace. Glover protested against his debasement so often and without effect, 


that he was disgusted with Tappan’s persistency, and left him —Jleft him 
without a friend. 


The two months were slow in their passage. But the evening after the ter- 
mination of Miss Vartoy’s engagement, Tappan went to her, full of joy and 
happiness. Mr. Cathay, the leader of the orchestra, was with her. Tappan 
rushed toward her, with outstretched arms, exclaiming: ‘ This is the happiest 
moment of my life, dearest! What joy there is for us in the future! Oh! I 
am drunk with happiness.’ 

Mr. Cathay laughs aloud; and there is a brutal sneer on his face as Miss 
Vartoy takes him by the hand, and with her old fascinating smile upon her 
lips, says: ‘Mr. Tupp, let me introduce you to my husband! ’ 

Tappan’s arms fell to his side; he is paralyzed with the half-comprehended 
deceit, and stares wildly at the figures before him. 

‘Your husband? Your husband?’ he asks in a weak voice. ‘My Gop! 
how long have you been married ?’ 


‘Two years, Mr. Tupp. Our success depended upon its being kept a secret. 
I am sorry to disappoint you.’ 


Mr. Cathay laughed a long, loud, brutal laugh, and then turned and kissed 
his wife, saying: ‘Loo, you are a genius.’ 

With a despairing, heart-broken ery, and groping blindly with his hands, 
the betrayed man staggered from the room to the crowded streets. Delirium 
filled his min¢. He staggered and fell as he left the house. A man assisted 
him to his feet, and was thanked by being cursed in a shrieking voice. This 
mad, groping creature, whose life for a year had had but one hope, one ambi- 
tion, who had existed in a present love, and for a future love, fled instinctively 
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toward the river. If in his frenzy he thought at all, it was only upon his 
misfortune. Down the street he rushed. Men turned and watched him; 
and more than one, as they caught the gleam of his eye, put forth their hand 
to stop him; but he eluded their grasp, and rushed on to his fate. 

A dozen people stood on the wharf, watching the activity on board a ship 
just in from a foreign port. Tappan did not heed them ; for he rushed through 
the centre of the crowd, and, voiceless, plunged into the water. Two sailors 
who had seen the leap, threw off their jackets and shoes, and stood on the edge 
of the wharf watching for the rising of the suicide.. Others threw planks into 
the water. 1 

But the river rolled on serenely to the sea, and would not lose its victim. 
The sailors clothed themselves, and walked away. Men gathered in groups, 
and conversed about the strangeness of the affair, and cast startled looks upon 
the dark tide. Policemen came, asked a few questions, looked at the river, and 
returned to their beats. Darkness soon shrouded the city in gloom, and men 
forgot in a few hours that such a catastrophe had happened. 

Yet Tappan Tupp, an unconscious, blind self-destroyer, had washed away 
his sorrows in the black waters of the pitiless river, that swept his body past 
green fields and white farm-houses, under the shadow of drooping trees and 
waving grass; under the clear blue of the sky, and under the genial sun-light, 
until it lay fathoms deep under the sea. 

Father and mother, old and trembling, may weep! They sink into the 
quiet grave, and their last words are of the son they lost in the terrible city. 
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‘Wuen the wild clash of steel, 
And the deep tambour, and the heavy step 
Of armed men, break on our morning dreams ; 

When, hour by hour, the noble and the brave 

Are falling round us, and we deem it much 

To give them funeral-rites, and call them blest 

If the good sword, in its own stormy hour, 

Hath done its work upon them, ere disease 

Had chilled their fiery blood ; it is no time 

For the light mien wherewith in happier hours 

We trod the woodland mazes, when young leaves 

Were whispering in the gale’ 

Mrs, HEMANS. 
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B FRANCES LEE. 





Y 


Tue Cobb family were at breakfast. 

‘A little more gravy, if you please,’ said Mrs. Cobb. 

As she raised her plate there was a loud, single knock at the door, which 
opened instantly, apparently of itself. 

‘Ho! it’s Mr. Wiggin,’ said Mr. Cobb to himself in a disappointed tone, as 
though he had expected to see the Secretary of War—or at least a contraband. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Wiggin,’ said he affably aloud. 

‘Your servant, Sir/ Good morning!’ returned the visitor, stamping the 
snow from his boots in the same emphatic manner that he spoke. He was so 
large a man that he seemed exaggerated, with hair that had once been red, 
and whiskers that still were. 

‘Help yourself to a chair, Mr. Wiggin,’ said Mrs. Cobb, who had forgotten 
all about wanting gravy. But he preferred the corner of the wood-box, where 
he sat with an old hat on his head, and his brawny hands clasped about one 
knee, as fearing it might, in its energy, walk away of itself. 

‘I may as well be brief, and come right to the point.. I am a plain man, 
as you know, neighbor Cobb, and when I have any thing to say, speak out a 
leetle — blunt, we'll say, without the ceremony and palaver, that certain ones 
of our neighbors have —I won’t call no names on this occasion, you under- 
stand whom I mean well enough.’ Of course he meant Colonel Dempster, to 
whom he was opposed in every thing, simply because it was his nature and 
life to be opposed to somebody. Having given the inevitable hit at the ur- 
bane Colonel, he proceeded: ‘My business, and the reason why I called so 
early this morning, is to have some talk with you about buying young critters. 
It is my purpose and intention to take a fair start to-morrow morning for Ver- 
mont, to look for some. I believe I am not mistaken in thinking you want more 
stock, and therefore I called in to say, if you want to join me in an expedition 
of this kind, be ready to step aboard of my craft at precisely half-past five 
o'clock to-morrow morning. I am a man of few words, what do you say, 
neighbor Cobb, yes or no?’ 

Neighbor Cobb took a moment to consider, and then assenting to his need 
of more stock, didn’t know but he could arrange to leave home to-morrow as 
well as any time. 

‘ Half-past five o'clock precisely! I have told you just how it is; I want 
to get an early start,’ reiterated Mr. Wiggin, and releasing his knee from dur- 
ance, without the fashionable superfluity of administering the oath of alle- 
giance, he followed it actively through the doorway. 

At half-past five precisely, on the next morning, the mercury stood at a dis- 
couraging distance below zero, but Mr. Wiggin’s blue pung and gray horse drew 
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up before Mr. Cobb’s gate, with all the more zest, for he had an especial relish 
for outgeneralling the weather, and never yielded his plans a whit for its rigor 
or inclemency. 

The travellers were leagues away from their pig-sties and milk-pails when 
the sun came back from China, and showed with what opals and diamonds the 
prodigal frost-king had been decorating even the humblest wayside bush and 
tree ; and before nightfall they were near an old and aristocratic town, where 
Mrs. Cobb’s cousin, Mrs. Doctor Danvers, resided. 

‘What do you say to giving cousin Danvers a call ?’ said Mr. Cobb. 

‘T am agreed to that,’ returned Mr. Wiggin. ‘But how is it, have your 
folks straw and provender enough ?’ 

‘Yes! I expect they are very fore-handed mntin and Doctor Danvers is 
quite a likely sort of a man, I should judge by what little I have seen of him. 
They visited us once, some years ago, but it has so happened we have never 
returned their call.’ 

After some inquiry as to the way, the gray horse and blue pung stopped in 
front of Doctor Danvers’s stately mansion, just as the sun started off back to 
China again. 

‘I'll run in and see if the folks are at home,’ said Mr. Cobb, while Mr. 
Wiggin held in the gray horse with all his might, shouting: ‘ Whoa, whirr! 
whoa, whirr!’ which had the effect of making him prance and rear, thus 
showing his mettle to the passers-by. 

A pert colored girl answered the door-bell, with her head thrown back as 
though taking an observation of the planetary system, and, saying, ‘ Doctor 
Danvers is n’t at home, nor Missis either,’ was about shutting the door in Mr. 
Cobb’s face. 

‘Won't they be back to-night?’ asked he, before she had time. 

‘’Spects likely they will,’ answered she indifferently. 

‘Then I guess I will go in and wait till they come. I suppose I am some 
connection of Mrs. Danvers,’ returned Mr. Cobb, beckoning with his hand to 
Mr. Wiggin to tie the spirited gray, and follow him in. 

Miss Geraldine ushered them into the parlor, somewhat against her will, as 
was manifested by slamming the door when she made her exit. 

‘This ere looks comfortable!’ ejaculated Mr. Wiggin, depositing his huge 
bulk in a velvet arm-chair in front of a blazing coal-fire, and drawing an em- 
broidered ottoman for his feet. ‘ Though I won’t say, but the old kitchen and 
the old kitchen fireplace at home, suit my notions just as well.’ 

The dainty embroidery agreed with him in that, as the snow began to melt 
from his heavy boots, and tinge its delicate colors with a dash of yellow ochre. 

Very possibly Mrs. Danvers thought so when she came in, but she showed 
no annoyance, welcoming her cousin’s husband with graceful ease. 

Mr. Cobb made her acquainted with an old neighbor of his, Mr. Wiggin ; 
at least he said he did, and Mrs. Danvers acknowledged it by bowing formally, 
with elegant dignity. 

‘A very fire figure of a woman, and dressed out like a poppet ; but give me 
my Polly with a clean calico gown on after all!’ said Mr. Wiggin to himself. 
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‘Do you enjoy good health, Mrs. Danvers?’ asked Mr. Cobb by way of 
opening conversation. 

‘Usually not,’ replied the lady languidly. ‘Indeed for a few days I have 
been really ill, and was trying to sleep when you rang.’ 

‘I understood the black girl that you had gone away,’ said Mr. Cobb in as- 
tonishment. | 

‘She only meant that I was not at home to company,’ returned Mrs. Dan- 
vers with composure. 

‘Oh! ho!’ soliloquized Mr. Wiggin, making another mental comparison in 
favor of Polly and her hospitality. 

‘Do you always keep help?’ inquired Mr. Cobb, still bent on sociability. 

‘Certainly. We employ two servants, a colored and an Irish girl, beside 
the Doctor's office-boy, who takes care of the horses.’ 

At the word horses Mr. Wiggin glanced uneasily toward the window, and 
Mr. Cobb said: ‘ Then the Doctor has a barn? We've got a horse out here 
that I expect thinks it is about foddering-time.’ 

‘I mistrust a little hay would n’t taste bad to him,’ said Mr. Wiggin going 
toward the door. 

‘T shall be obliged to ask you to take your horse to one of the hotels, as 
the Doctor has no extra stalls in his barn,’ observed Mrs. Danvers in a cour- 
teous tone, as though she were accustomed to sugar-coat her husband’s pills. 

Mr. Wiggin strode off, shocked at what seemed like inhospitality to him; 
he would have made a stable of his best bed-room, if he had no other accom- 
modations, for the horse of a guest, but out of respect to Mr. Cobb he made 
no sign of discomfiture, excepting by a sudden weakening of the muscles of 
his neck and eyelids, which would have been expressive enough to his faithful 
Polly. 

When he returned with Mr. Cobb from caring for the horse, Mrs. Danvers 
was not in the parlor, and did not appear until tea-time, which seemed a tedi- 
ous while coming to men who had faced the north wind all day; and, break- 
fasting at five in the morning, had eaten nothing but cold doughnuts and cheese 
since. 

The table, covered with elegant damask, was glittering with silver and 
cut-glass ; but alas! the slices of bread vere so genteelly thin, that after tak- 
ing four, Mr. Wiggin found himself with unabated appetite, yet ashamed to 
take another. A bit of jelly and a slice of fruit-cake with tea from cups 
as delicate and not much larger than a robin’s egg — what was this to a man 
who could have devoured a quart of baked beans, with pork to match, as you 
and I would eat a saucer of strawberries ? 

Doctor Danvers must be excused before tea was well over, for every minute 
was a diamond to him, and his time was so taken up that really he had sel- 
dom an hour to call his own, but they would find Mrs. Danvers much better 
company. So perhaps they might, if she had not left them to order more coal, 
and forgotten to return. Biddy came in with the coal-hod directly, (Geraldine 
was above such coarse work ;) and Mr. Cobb, who was a man of friendly, 
social feelings, with a weakness for all who had come from beyond the sea, 
commenced conversation with her in this wise : 
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‘How long have you been in the country ?’ 

‘And what is it ye’ll be afther spakin’ about thin to the likes of me ?’ re- 
turned the girl, turning about and spilling a quantity of coal on the carpet, 
just in the centre of a bunch of white roses. 

‘T say, how long is it since you left Ireland?’ 

‘Tin weeks, yer honor. And sure and it’s longer by that much than I’m 
wishing it was! Och! but it would be luck to me if it was niver a day since 
I left the blissed ould country, the holy Vargin forgive me for doing that same!’ 

‘Then you do n't like it as well here as you did in Ireland?’ 

‘Indade and it’s the truth ye are spakin’, to be sure. I’d give more for 
one spair of grass that grew in ould Ireland than for ivery tree in Ameriky. 
It’s nothing but hard work that I gets over here, and plinty of it, but when it 
was at home that I was, I niver had to lift me little finger at any thing, but 
lived jist like a born leddy of the land, as Patrick O’Flannigan’s daughter was, 
to be sure!’ 

‘Biddy! Biddy! I should like to know who do you think is doing your 
work in the kitchen while you are entertaining company in the parlor?’ said 
Geraldine, poking her black face through the door. 

After this Mr. Cobb and Mr. Wiggin dozed before the fire, until the mus- 
ical clock on the mantel mentioned that it was nine of the night, when they 
were aroused by Mrs. Danvers, who came in dressed for a party, and looking 
‘as though she had been done up at a laundaly,’ Mr. Wiggin told Polly. 

‘I hope you are entertaining yourselves,’ said she. ‘The Doctor and I 
have an engagement this evening, so I trust you will excuse us, and make 
yourselves comfortable. If you would like to retire before we return, Geral- 
dine will show you your room.’ 

‘I reckon these ere folks would suit Colonel Dempster’s taste to a T, but 
give me good, plain farmer living, and farmer manners,’ remarked Mr. Wiggin, 
as he blew out the gas in his bed-chamber. 

I will not waste your time describing the state of the atmosphere in the 
house, by the time Geraldine had discovered which gas-pipe was leaking, ex- 
cept to say with Mr. Wiggin that ‘it scented most killingly.’ 

‘We must try to get off as early as we can this morning,’ said he; some- 
time before cock-crowing, in a hopeless tone. But not half hopeless enough, 
being accustomed as he was to the thrifty housewifery of Mistress Polly. 

It was quite nine o’clock before breakfast was served, and it consisted of 
waffles and omelets. 

‘If you ever come our way, you will always find the latch-string out, with 
me and my wife ready to return this favor, after our plain, poor, homespun 
style,’ said Mr.*Wiggin in his whole-souled, hearty fashion, by way of taking 
leave. As he spoke, he leaned back so heavily in the light dining-chair, that 
its frail frame-work gave audible expression of dissatisfaction with its huge 
burden ; and when he sprang suddenly up it fell broken at his feet. 

‘If they do come, they will find chairs that wa’n’t made merely to be 


looked at, and that are stout enough to bear up a mosquito!’ said he in mon- 
olegue. 
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When he found himself and Mr. Cobb fairly outside the door of Doctor Dan- 
vers, he gave a grunt of relief, saying: ‘I don’t never desire to set foot among 
your fashionable gentry again, as long as my name is Nehemiah Wiggin! I 
had rather for the pleasure of it be put to breaking stones on the highway. 
Now that’s so! And I’ll tell you one thing more, the first tavern we come to, 
after leaving this famine place, I shall stop and take a bite of something or 
other to stay my stomach.’ 

You would have thought so to have seen him eat. Sausages, ham, pota- 
toes, cabbage, and brown bread, disappeared like vegetation at the time of the 
plague of locusts in Egypt, until he had made ample amends for all past 
omission. 

It was snowing when they left the hotel, and snowed thicker and faster as 
the day wore away, but the travellers kept on going hither and thither, as they 
heard of farmer Dobson’s fat two-year old, and farmer somebody else’s likely 
yearlings. 

‘I’ve a proposition to make to you,’ said Mr. Wiggin, as day-light began to 
fail. ‘I put up at your cousin’s last night, what do you say to putting up at 
my cousin’s to-night, neighbor Cobb ?’ 

Neighbor Cobb did n’t know as he had any objection, but preferred to leave 
the matter altogether with him. 

‘Then it is settled in a few words! We will go,’ returned Mr. Wiggin. ‘I 
don’t know exactly for positive where cousin Otis lives, but it’s somewhere 
among these ere hills; and one thing I am certain about, we shan’t be bothered 
with any of that ’are nasty-smelling stuff for to light up the rooms with, and 
there won't be more cloth and silver-ware on the table than is needed, I'll 
warrant you that. Cousin Otis’ folks an’t none of your stuck-up gentry, or I 
am mistaken, though I han’t seen none of them these twenty years.’ 

The chase for cousin Otis’ house was a long and treacherous one; but after 
losing the way several times, and buffeting a fierce north-easter till far into the 
evening, they came in sight of a dim light, which was supposed to show the 
haven they sought. 

Mr. Wiggin jumped from the sleigh, and, groping his way to the door, 
rapped loudly with his whip-stalk. This call was answered directly by a 
woman and two large dogs. The man of few words was not long in making 
himself known. ‘Most obedient, ma’ara! Does Otis Wiggin live here? If 
so, his cousin Nehemiah has come to see him from Massachusetts, and I am 
the man.’ 

Before he had finished speaking, the joy of the welcome began. ‘Sure 
enough, Otis! It’s your cousin Nehemiah come from the old Bay State in this 
storm a purpose to see us; only think on’t!’ 

Otis had already retired for the night, but his bed-room and kitchen being 
one, he did not wait to dress before joining his welcoming with his wife’s. 
‘ Well now, I never did! This is better than a gold diamond, an’t it, Hepsy ? 
Who’d a believed it! Clean from the old Bay State. We han’t had such a treat 
as a cousin to see us these ten years, have we, Hepsy ?’ 

Even Mr. Wiggin, with all his power of lung, was overpowered for a while, 
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but he took advantage of the first lull to say he had a friend in his sleigh at 
the door. 

This intelligence increased the delight. ‘Think of that, Otis! Another 
cousin come to see us! Twoon’em in one night! Here, wake up, children, 
we ’ve got cousins from abroad come to see us.’ 

While trundle-beds and bunks gave up an incredible number of white- 
headed, barefoot occupants, cousin Otis was at the sleigh welcoming Mr. Cobb. 
‘Walk right in! walk right in! don’t stop to knock off the snow; I am pow- 
erful glad to see you, and so is Hepsy.’ 

‘So I be, and proud to know you took the pains to come and see poor folks 
like us,’ said Hepsy, coming forward with a coarse shabby dress hanging in 
disorder about her gaunt form, and not a bit of grace or polish in her manner; 
yet with such cordiality and warmth of heart lighting up her hard, care-worn 
face that she seemed almost comely to the weary travellers. 

The poor room, too, with its uneven floor and scanty furniture, looked 
cheerful and attractive, as the biggest boy raked open the coals in the great 
stone fire-place, and heaped on wood, which sprang into flames, and sparkled 
and roared up the blackened chimney. 

Cousin Otis put the horse in his cow-shed, turning the cow in for a night’s 
lodging with the pig; tipped up the sleigh to protect it from the snow, and 
brought in the buffaloes to dry by the fire. 

‘ He is a cousin too, isn’t he?’ said Hepsy, looking at Mr. Cobb, as she 
proceeded to stir up a johnny-cake for their supper. 

‘Not a cousin exactly, but a nigh neighbor of mine, and a most excellent 
one, I can assure you!’ replied Mr. Wiggin. 

‘I thought we were all cousins together, but he’s just as welcome, I’m 
sure ; and it is all the kinder in him to come out of the way to see poor folks 
like us, that an’t no blood relation to him,’ replied Hepsy, putting the cake 
before the fire to bake, in a spider. 

When done, it was served with milk, and eaten with relish; while cousin 
Otis and his admiring family looked on, considering every mouthful eaten as 
an especial favor and compliment to themselves. 

When the meal was over, with ready thoughtfulness, Hepsy reckoned they 
must be tired, and would n’t feel like visiting any more that night. ‘I am go- 
ing to have you turn into our bed,’ said she hospitably. ‘ We can get along 
well enough to camp down among the children. It would be kinder handy to 
have another room, but I hope you will put up with it, seeing as we are all 
cousins together, as it were.’ 

Weariness of body and a clear conscience brought untroubled sleep to 
guests and hosts, although a wild storm of wind and snow howled in at the 
broken windows, and down the wide chimney, until, at the proper time, morn- 
ing came, bringing with it fair weather, and a breakfast of potatoes roasted in 
the ashes, and garnished with salt. 

In honor of the visitors, the rickety table was covered with a sheet, taken 
from the bed; and Hepsy ate her breakfast with a large butcher’s knife and 
unalloyed satisfaction. 
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‘I want you to grant me the favor and privilege of giving my name to this 
ere little chap of yourn, if he is n’t already provided with one,’ said Mr. Wig- 
gin, who had been pondering on some delicate method of recompensing his 
entertainers. 

‘It’s a her,’ replied Hepsy, looking at the scrawny monthling with affection- 
ate pride, ‘and we laid out to call her Hepsy after me, but it do n’t make no 
odds, we had just as loose save it for the next one.’ 

‘Call her Polly, then, after my wife ; and you could n't name her after a 
better woman, though J say it, and here’s a little present for her from me and 
my Polly.’ 

Mr. Wiggin threw a golden half-eagle in the lap of the mother, as he spoke, 
which brought the children swarming about her, like flies around a cup of 
molasses. 

‘Now what is it, marm ?’ 

‘Let me see it!’ 

‘You get away and let me look!’ 

‘Oh! ’tan’t nothin’, only a yeller cent!’ 

‘It’s the yeller gold, and it’s worth more than forty cents, I reckon,’ said 
the mother in her superior wisdom, putting it carefully away in a broken cup 
on the top-shelf of the dresser. 

When the travellers left, cousin Otis went along with the ‘fire-slice,’ to 
help them through the drifts, until they reached the main road; then, giving 
encouragement that if he could get Mr. Gibson’s old mare and wagon, he would 
visit them after berry-time, with Hepsy and the children, he took a friendly 
farewell, and returned to his home and its joys. 

‘Well, neighbor Cobb,’ said Mr. Wiggin, after plunging through the drifted 
snow for a while in silence, ‘I don’t know how it may be with you, or what 
your thoughts may be, but my mind and opinion is, that for true, hearty, 
friendly, thorough hospitality and cordiality, give me the poor rather than the 
rich in this world’s goods!’ 

After another pause, and another drift conquered, he continued: ‘ But, 
however, and furthermore, I have been thinking, if you are agreed, we will put 
up at the tavern during the remainder of our tour, and not ‘cousin’ any more.’ 
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A CRY FOR REST. 


O motHeR! who never faints nor fails ; 
Mother, who never learned to weep ; 
Out of the peace of thy great, glad heart, 

Grant me thy rest and sleep! 


I’ve wandered among my fellow-men, 
But their lives are harsh and chill ; 

I have spent my oil to light their dark, 
And my good to mend their ill — 


Till my soul is weary ef useless toil. 
Why light the blind man’s cell ? 

Why spend one’s heart to warm the toad 
That likes the cold as well ? 


When sad men cherish care and grief, 
Like something dear and sweet ; 

*T were a waste of joy to pour it out, 
At such unthankful feet. 


_ T offered the poor my whitest pearls — 


They heeded no more than swine ; 
I showed the burdened thy rest — they chid 
That I made no burden mine. 


When the leper pets his cankering sore, 
Why offer him healing balm ? 

O mother! I’ve left them all — so glad 
To find thy life’s deep calm! 


What if thy breast is clad with snow ? 
Thy snow is a beautiful thing! 

And under its warmth thy buds prepare, 
And patiently wait for spring ! 


Sweet mother! they trample upon thy pearls, 
But thou never withholdest thy store ; 
Replenish my casket, mother, or I 
Can never bestow them more. 


Help me fill up my wasted lamp, 
If it ever must burn again ; 

Though I’m weary of lighting blindfold eyes, 
I’m tired of working in vain ! 
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I long to lie on thy patient breast, 
And feel thy deep pulses start ; 

That the strong, sweet life that is in thy veins 
May beat in my waiting heart. 


O mother! I’m tired of every thing, 
And I’ve found no place to rest ; 

Shut all the tiresome world away, 
And pillow me on thy breast. 


O blessed mother! who never fails, 
Gop gave me to thee to keep! 

Out of thy measureless joy and peace, 
Grant me thy rest and peace! 
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‘OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CHICAGO. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


' Hap the Legislature of Indiana been made acquainted with the fact that the 
projector of ‘ the International’ and ‘the Home’ was subjecting himself to such 
discomforts because of their unfriendly legislation ; that occasionally he ate his 
dry crust, and washed it down with self-made coffee — he who had contributed 
to every charitable object of the day, and liberally, too; who had volunteered 
help to the railroad company in their streets ; who was even then educating an 
orphan boy because he gave promise of future usefulness, and was of the blood 
of freedom’s heroes and heroines ; whose solicityde for his two favorite insti- 
tutions was based on the good of his fellow-men as much as his own pecuniary 
interests ; had the Legislature known all this, would they not have repented 
and made haste to grant the charters? But human nature, at best, is weak. 
So Carl soon got tired of his self-imposed privations, and by way of set-off for 
the penance he had done in lack of gravies, sauces and other knick-knacks, 
proceeded to the best hotel in the city and engaged board, while the mists still 
encircled ‘the International’ and ‘the Home.’ Indeed Carl said he could 
‘stand it no longer ;’ that boarding one’s self was not what it was ‘ cracked up 
to be;’ that it was ‘a perfect dog’s life ;’ and for one, he would discard it for- 
ever. As a matter of fact, Carl was never known to board himself thereafter. 

Soon after his instalment in his new quarters, he unexpectedly got into 
trouble. On one occasion he had heard a law-lecture delivered by a professor 
in the law-school at Harvard University, in which that gentleman advised his 
students whenever they had a criminal to defend, to have him always appear 
at the bar of the court in his best attire, and look as pleasant and gentlemanly 
as possible. This remark, which he thus casually heard, sank deep into his 
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mind, and will be remembered by him to his dying-day. So whenever the 
name of Carl Almendinger appeared on the docket of any court, (as the. names of 
the best of us are liable sometimes to appear,) and the case was called for trial, 
that gentleman was invariably present, the very impersonation of easy dignity ; 
his broadcloth, new and lustrous; his cassimere of the best doe-skin in the 
market, and his white cravat tied with unusual precision. To look at him on 
such occasions, one would think that he delighted in litigation, but the fact was 
far otherwise. He, however, gave the injunction of the professor a wider 
range than was intended, and adapted it so as to comprehend civil as well as 
criminal litigation. 

Thus Carl was one of those queer compounds of shrewdness and careless- 
ness ; of forethought and no thought at all ; of punctilio and bluntness that defy 
all dissection ; but a better heart has seldom beat in human bosom. He had a 
queer way, too, of taking it for granted that every one was acquainted with his 
business. For instance, if he alluded to a piece of land, he supposed the appli- 
cant ought to know, as a matter of course, what piece it was, without identify- 
ing it by any further description than ‘that piece of land, you know.’ So, if he 
had a dozen horses, he would always speak of that horse of his, and expect the 
hearer to understand which horse he meant. It was certainly carrying the 
Horatian rule of in medias res to a greater extent than its originator ever in- 
tended. Thus it was that his narratives were often as unintelligible as a sick 
man’s dream. 

Having digressed to premise thus much, be assured, therefore, reader, that 
whenever Carl Almendinger throws aside his business-clothes on a secular day 
and dons his broad-cloth and his cassimere and his white cravat, and, moreover, 
looks prim and contented, as if his heart was at peace with his Maker and all 
mankind, that a storm is brewing, and the Almendinger name will soon be 
called from the dockets of the courts. 

Such was Carl’s appearance when, at the time we have already designated, 
he entered the office of his lawyer, Colonel Roach. 

‘Good morning, Colonel.’ 

‘Good morning, friend Almendinger. Got on your court clothes— eh? 
What’s to pay now ?’ 

‘I have just been before the United States Commissioner. My case comes 
off at three o’clock to-day. I wish you would be there to attend to it.’ 

‘Your case! What in the devil do I know about your case! What a queer 
way you have of talking, Almendinger,’ 

‘Why, did n’t you know I was arrested for violating the post-office laws ?’ 

‘No. I know nothing about it. Sit down and let me hear.’ 

‘Why, I thought you knew all about it. You see I had Sigmund to copy 
off some printed matter for me, as I had only the loan of it; and after he copied 
it, I added a word or two to the party to whom I sent it. I then gave the copy 
and a large printed document to Sigmund to mail, supposing of course, he 
would envelop them separately, as he always envelops and addresses my papers 
and letters. But he goes and folds up the written matter with the printed 
document, and pays only newspaper postage on the whole of it.’ 
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‘Ha! ha! ha! that’s it, is it? Well, leave it with me; I will set the 
thing to straights. I am an old head, you know.’ 

‘Well, now be sure to attend to it, Colonel.’ 

‘Ill codger it through, never you mind.’ 

An eaves-dropper at lawyer Roach’s office, after Carl’s exit, could have 
heard that gentleman walking to-and-fro, speaking with great emphasis and oc- 
casionally bringing his elenched fist down on the table, while the words, ‘ Mr. 
Commissioner,’ ‘the innocent Carl Almendinger,’ ‘the post-office laws,’ etc., 
were distinctly audible. 

Just before the hour for examination, however, lawyer Roach discovered all 
at once that he was taken with a severe chill; and could have been seen hurry- 
ing to his residence with all possible dispatch, where he proceeded to ensconce 
himself in bed ; the chills, or some other ailment, frequently affecting him when- 
ever he had any business requiring his attention in court. 

After the prosecution rested, Sigmund Diehl was sworn as a witness for the 
defence, who entirely exculpated Mr. Almendinger, and naively confessed that 
the mistake was entirely his own. The Commissioner said that the bottom of 
this case had fallen out, and ordered Mr. Almendinger to be set at liberty ; that 
is, technically so, for that gentleman had been all the time out on his parole. 
As Sigmund was leaving, he wanted to know what that man (meaning the 
Commissioner) said to him when he administered the oath, for, added Sigmund, 
*T no understand so much English.’ 

Carl’s character for honesty was so conceded that the prosecution would 
have been waived; but the post-office had been so frequently of late defrauded 
of its revenues by covert inclosures of written in printed documents, that the 
department had at last determined to enforce the postal laws stringently, and 
deemed it best to make no exceptions to the general rule. 

As soon as Carl’s case was disposed of, Colonel Roach speedily convalesced, 
and even ventured to go to Carl’s office and congratulate him. ‘Mr. Almen. 
dinger, that case turned out just as I expected. I tell you even when I have 
the chills and am in bed, I can beat one half of your common lawyers. You see, 
old Boyd, the Commissioner, knew J was your counsel, and that if the case got 
any further I would blow it sky-high. Boyd knew I would have set my foot 
on it as soon as I looked at it. He has heard me in other cases, when I have 
laid out judge, jury and lawyers at one fell swoop. Those were cases for you 
Almendinger ; but the fact is, I am too liable to over-exert myself. A man 
can’t stand too many of such blazing, snorting efforts.’ 

Soon afterward Colonel Roach departed, and drawing himself up at his full 
height on the side-walk at the corner of Hickory and Orchard-streets, his hat — 
describing an acute angle of forty-five degrees with the cerebellum, he stood 
looking stern and relentless at the passers-by for full five minutes. 

As the Colonel will revisit us often in the pages of this book and enlighten — 
us with his conversation,.he might as well sit for his portrait. Colonel Roach 
was a man of unapproachable dignity, that is, he might, if he took a fancy, be 
free with humanity, but he never expected the compliment to be returned and 
freedom to be used with him ; and, however social he might be, seldom compro- 
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mised his ideas of dignity by recognizing an acquaintanee on the street. He 
had married rich ; was not dependent on his profession, and yet seemed glad 
enough to have business. He was a great man to talk about what he Aad done 
and could do, but generally did nothing at all, unless his clients followed him 
up and specially charged him with the dispatch of their business. The Colonel 
was an honest man, however, and this made him many friends. He was mode- 
rate in his charges, and this made him more. Whenever he had a partner in 
business, it was a rule of the office that each partner should collect as many of 
the accounts as he could, and keep the proceeds; the Colonel never consenting 
to go through with the formality of a settlement with a partner. ‘ Forewarned, 
forearmed,’ it was thus made a neck-and-neck race between them as to which 
should collect the most. Thus Colonel Roach’s law of partnership was very 
different from that recognized on the books. 

The Colonel’s cases were generally small. To be sure there was a tradition 
of his having appeared in some of importance, but most people regarded it as 
mythical. 

The Colonel, though well educated, seemed to have a perfect contempt for 
the English language, and was therefore addicted to the use of words which 
one would seek for in vain in Worcester or Webster. He would coin new 
words, without any etymology, and misapply old ones, to suit the whim of the 
moment. Many an unlettered client has received false notions in this way, for 
all of which he will hold Colonel Roach responsible. 

The Colonel, though very straight, was small and thin in habit, and looked 
as if a good whiff of wind would blow him away. He carried a high head, 
however, and was particularly sensitive to any reflections on his size. But 
never mind, the Colonel has sat long enough for his picture this time. If any 
trait or feature is imperfect, we will hereafter give him another sitting. Carl 
Almendinger’s character has been successfully vindicated before a judicial tri- 
bunal. He stands higher in the affection and respect of his friends than ever. 
They have unanimously voted him one half of the glory of the Chevalier 
Bayard, sans reproche. 

Other troubles fell to the lot of Carl. In his purchase of the Blackberry 
tract, his vendor, a Mr. Pepper, conveyed to him with the land a certain grist- 
mill, situated on the same, with the appurtenances. Pepper had bought of one 
Thomas Bolles, and this deed also conveyed the mill and appurtenances by 
name. In a separate instrument, entitled ‘articles of agreement,’ and executed 
at the same time with the deed, Bolles granted the privilege of using the mill- 
dam on the adjoining quarter-section retained by him, together with the water 
privileges forever, to Pepper and his assigns. Pepper assigned his interest in 
the ‘articles of agreement’ to Carl, and died soon afterward. The old mill after 
a while rotted away, and Carl built a new one, to his doing which Bolles made 
no objection. As the word ‘heirs’ did not appear in the ‘articles,’ it was con- 
tended by Bolles after Pepper’s death, that he took only a life-estate, and hence 
that Carl had no right to the use of the aquarial franchises recited in the 
‘articles.’ Bolles all at once found out that the mill was a great nuisance to 
him, as the water overflowed his land ; and having taken counsel of his lawyer, 
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he was told to cut the dam as often and as much as he pleased, let the water 
out, and thus render the mill of no utility. Accordingly Bolles did go and cut 
it, to the great annoyance and vexation of Carl, and the inexpressible mortifi- 
cation and chagrin of Colonel Roach, who, as Carl’s counsel, had told Bolles 
that if he did cut the dam, he (the Colonel) would no longer smoke the calu- 
met of peace, but would whet up the scalping-knife and the tomahawk, and not 
rest satisfied till he had exterminated the whole Bolles race. It was time now 
for the Colonel to make good his threats. Swift messengers from Blackberry 
had informed him and Carl Almendinger of Bolles’ trenchant and defiant acts. 
The Colonel’s blood was at fever-heat. He walked his office-floor, ejaculating 
with great emphasis : ‘We'll give it to’em. We’ll punch him under the ribs. 
They will be boiled down and made mince-meat of. You hear Colonel Roach 
say so, don’t you?’ Although his Blackberry auditors had their misgivings 
as to the propriety of using figures and language so odd, yet it was not for 
them, plain country-men, to presume to be wiser than Colonel Roach, with his 
unapproachable dignity, his determined and ferocious aspect, and his professed 
acquaintance with every thing that any one else might, could, would or should 
know. Then perhaps the Colonel would sit down and read for their benefit an 
extract from Blackstone, and coolly inform them that Blackstone had only 
‘squinted’ at the law, and had n’t ‘hit it on the head,’ as he (Colonel Roach) 
would like for him to have done; yet it was not for him to find fault with any 
body, Sir William Blackstone included. This indifference to authority, and the 
Colonel’s triumphant manner as he would throw the book aside, did not fail to 
impress all present with his great powers of mind, and the good fortune of Carl 
Almendinger in securing such valuable legal aid. 

As soon as the office was clear of clients and intruders, the Colonel would 
proceed to perambulate the room, rest himself in front of the looking-glass, 
gesticulate violently and threaten emphatically: ‘Ill shell’em out like 
peas, the dastardly wretches and scoundrels, to go and cut that mill-dam after 
Colonel Roach had given his opinion they could not legally do it! Ill make 
old Bolles simmer on the fire before I have done with him.’ Resting himself 
awhile after this excited harangue, he would then perambulate the room, march 
up to the looking-glass, inspect the cut of his whiskers, and commence a set 
speech, assuming a military attitude: ‘May it please the court, gentlemen of 
the jury, the dignity of this presence ’ but the Colonel, evidently not liking 
this exordium, would exclaim aside: ‘ Blast it all. I will not talk of dignity in 
Judge Peppercorn’s court; he knows no more about law than a horse, not a 
bit more.’ Then again he would refresh himself with a look in the mirror, 
stroke his whiskers coaxingly for a speech, and make another attempt: ‘ May 
it please the court, gentlemen of the jury, I shall endeavor to condense the re- 
marks I shall make in this case into as small a compass as possible. But the 
subject is so fruitful—— No, that is not the thing, either,’ he would say 
wrathily. ‘Blast these introductions! Why can’t Cesar Roach tear out the 
vitals of the subject at once? That’s the way to do it.’ 

Having exercised himself in this way for a long time, without at length 
coming to any conclusion as to the exordium, the Colonel would place the hind 
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part of his hat on the bump of self-esteem and the front down over his eyes ; 
and then descending from the aérial heights of his imagination to the streets be- 
low, take a calm and dispassionate survey of the contemptible people and 
things, which presumed to move before his, Colonel Czesar Roach’s, eyes. 

‘Carl Almendinger vs. Thomas Bolles. Trespass. Czesar Roach and Wil- 
liams for the plaintiff ; Sparkle for the defendant. Are counsel Peady in this 
case?’ inquired the court. Thereupon Mr. Williams, of counsel for the plain- 
tiff, arose and said, while every one was looking around to catch a glimpse of 
Colonel Roach of Chicago, that that gentleman, his associate in the case, had 
been suddenly taken quite ill, and defendant's counsel assented to a continuance. 
It seems that the Colonel’s proneness to these unfortunate synchronisms of sick- 
ness, was not unknown at the county-seat where the Indiana court was held ; 
for with his announcement Mr. Williams smiled, Judge Peppercorn smiled, Mr. 
Sparkle smiled, and the people smiled. 

‘Let the case stand continued, Mr. Clark,’ said the Court, and the clerk 
smiled as he entered the order of continuance. 

Every once in a while Carl would stop in at the office of Colonel Roach, 
when the conversation would proceed in this wise: 

‘Good morning, Colonel.’ 

‘Why, how do you do, Mr. Almendinger? Glad to see you.’ 

‘What’s the news, Colonel? Any thing new about our case? 

‘Nothing. How is business with you, Almendinger ?’ 

‘Ob! business is all right. Well, I suppose that case will come off next 
term and no mistake ?’ 

‘Yes, yes. I was a little fearful that business was beginning to stagnate.’ 

‘No, not at least with me. Have our witnesses been subpoenaed yet, 
Colonel ?’ 

‘Oh! I will attend to that, Mr. Almendinger. Don’t give yourself any 
trouble about that. Ill trot the case right through. You know I have got 
hold of it myself. This is miserable weather, Almendinger, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Y-e-s. The fact is, 1 am more exercised about our case now than any 
thing else.’ 

And thus the conversation proceeded : the Colonel determined to enlighten 
his mind on business prospects and the weather, and Carl equally intent 
on Carl Almendinger versus Thomas Bolles. . At length, however, Carl 
triumphed; got the Colonel to talking with a zest about boiling and mince- 
meating the defendant, and extorted a promise from him that the case should 
be tried at the next term of the court. A gentleman who happened to come in 
during this conversation, had the presumption to inquire of the Colonel if that 
‘dam case’ was up again, laying a wicked emphasis on the word ‘dam,’ but the 
Colonel extinguished him with a look. «+ 

Shakspeare has well said, ‘Misfortunes come not singly, but in battalions,’ 
so it seems at this time in the experience of Carl Almendinger. The following 
letter from Mr. Martin will explain itself: 
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, ‘ New-Haven, Connecticut. 
‘Cart ALMENDINGER, Esq., Chicago, II. : 


‘Dear Sir: Your daughter Mary deceased on the tenth inst., after a short 
illness, and your eyes will never behold her more. Your wife claimed the dis- 
position of her body, and in the absence of any instructions from Dr. Posey, I 
thought it my duty to grant her this boon. In the presence of death, we should 
become oblivious of all our embittered opinions and feelings. Mrs. Almendinger 
enjoins upon me to say to you, that it will be useless for you to seek the corpse, 
as your house was shut against her mother and her while she lived, and that 
you would be as successful in finding the tomb of Moses as the resting-place of 
her dust. She says further, that no stone or marble, rs. the affections of her 
bereaved mother, shall commemorate her grave. 

‘Yours truly, Henry Martin.’ 


While Carl read this letter, the deep fountains of his heart were stirred. 
The illusion, which ever since his separation from his wife, and in spite of his 
conviction of her guilt, he had at times indulged, of the final reiinion of his 
family ; of every thing satisfactorily explained ; wife innocent, and doubly dear 
for the ordeal through which she had passed ; daughter no longer motherless, 
and with a stain on her young womanhood ; this, this, alas ! was now all this in 
vain? On earth there could be no fire-side gathering again, when it could be 
said, ‘We are all here.’ His wife might yet establish her innocence — faint 
hope! but their child would never share the joy of the future reconciliation. 
She had tasted of the bitterness of sorrow while life’s career was scarce begun, 
and had now all too soon reached the goal. 

Childless, more than wifeless, a mere waif tossed on a tempestuous sea, 
with murkier clouds blackening in the distance, ah! me, whither am I bound ? 
Light! light! can no one give me a light to see the destiny that awaits me ? 
Oh! if the demon had only despoiled me of my wealth, but not desecrated my 
home, I should have been happy, even if that home had been a hut instead of a 
palace. The wife whom I idolized would have been its ornament; the child of 
our loves, its hope. However the storm might have howled without, the 
cheer would have been grateful within. 

Poor Carl! he adds another to the thronging millions who sooner or later 
cry out: ‘It might have been!’ 

See that boy with his elastic step and flaming eye as he begins to clamber 
up the steps of fame, plucking up difficulties by the root, but with a smile still 
lightening him on; he sees the guerdon ahead and will have it, though he die. 
Ah! some untoward accident, some unforeseen danger, some sudden foe, 
stands revealed just as his arm is outstretched to grasp the coveted prize. He 
falls back and feels a deathly paralysis creeping over every limb. He can climb 
no more ; his eyes have lost their fire, his step its buoyancy. He drags along 
through life, moping and churlish, and cries: ‘It might have been.’ Again 
his hopes are resurrected in his child, and the child reénacts the father’s 
bitter experience. See that maiden whose changing face, as she thinks 
of the beau-ideal which is to happify her home, vies with the colors of the lily 
and the rose which she carries in her hand. Suitors press around her, offer 
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their devoirs, and she hesitates which to choose. She chooses —she has 
caught him at last! Have you, my dear? By-and-by she whispers stealthily 
in her heart, where no one can hear her: ‘It might have been.’ 

Carl Almendinger, with all his riches, feels the pinching poverty of no one 
to love. Prize your homes, ye poor; and, for the lack of earthly goods, count 
over your treasures in faithful house-wife and prattling babes. 
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A little advice to Robert Ferrara, given gratuitously. Thus far you have 
done well; but recollect your promise to yourself in Center Church, that 
at some future commencement-day you should claim the crown of full-ripe 
honors. No laggard then must you be, but a man of all work ; no visionary 
dreamer, but a sedulous burner of the mid-night oil. Your way is beset with 
difficulties, it is true ; but whose way, with a great purpose in the lead, is not ? 
A hundred rivals in your class are trying to reach the goal of college ambition 
ahead. Spur on, and you may win. You are surrounded by critics and hyper- 
critics, and no longer by plain Carl Almendinger and a charitable Blackberry 
audience. Be not deceived by appearances, either, and think you know as 
much as Professor Springer, because he wears an old cloth cap, and goes limp- 
ing along on his crutches, and looks so pale and wo-begone. He can write 
Greek almost as fast as you can English ; has written for more magazines and 
reviews, and read more books than you know the names of; and if he gets a 
chance to criticise you, he will make you remember the operation. Not that he 
will storm, nor that he will laugh, but he will be so imperturbably cool that 
you will never notice he has flayed you alive, until a suppressed titter runs 
through the class-room, and all at once you see the skilful operator with your 
hide in his hands. There was Samuel Dobbs, who, because his cap was better 
than the Professor's, took on patronizing airs. One day after he read his com- 
position before the class, the Professor called him up and asked him: ‘ How long 
it took him to write that composition?’ Dobbs, to magnify his own powers, 
replied with an air of indifference: ‘Only three days.’ The Professor coolly re- 
joined, ‘Strange when it had cost him three weeks,’ it being an old composition 
which the Professor had contributed anonymously to some magazine. And 
then again there was William Peggs, who asked the Professor whether he pre- 
ferred an elegant or a literal translation ; the Professor replied a literal one. 
Peggs added that he did n’t know it, and that he had always been in the habit 
of giving an elegant translation. Then the Professor impaled him in his quiet 
way by saying that he ‘ had never noticed it.’ 
We must add another word of advice before parting. ‘Carl Almendinger is 
expecting much from you, and by-and-by, before you will have completed your 


under-graduate course, another—never mind her name—will be expecting 
’ 
more. 
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Since the close of the last chapters, three years have flown away ; and as 
we resume our narrative with October, 1857, we address the reader with bated 
breath: O Postume, Postume, fugaces anni labuntur. In shaking up the 
kaleidoscope of interesting events, we find so many changes in our characters, 
VOL, LIX. 36 
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and so many characters new, that we make haste to acquaint thee, reader, lest 
you exclaim in sheer bewilderment : ‘ Carl Almendinger we know, and Robert 
Ferrara we know; but who are you ?’ 

The financial crisis of 1857 has come and toppled down apparently the 
strongest houses. It has swept and is sweeping the country at large ; but it 
seems more especially to reserve for the blooming prairies of the West the 
besom of destruction. There, fortunes had been accumulated in one revolving 
moon, which in slower countries would have been the well-earned fruits of an 
active and laborious life. The gerieral success had imparted a fascination to 
landed investments, and there were few who could command any means at all 
that did not catch the contagion. Every owner of a corner-lot in the Garden 
City thought it hid beneath the green sod an Aladdin’s lamp, which he would 
some day excavate, and with it conjure up the servile genius of fortune. There 
young men of spirit, and young men without spirit ; fast young men, and young 
men not so fast ; capitalists and fugitives from creditors; the honest German, 
carrying his camel’s load in silence; the noisy and mercurial Irishman ; fire- 
eater and radical ; representatives from every State of the Union and from most 
of the countries of the world, were to be found, each intolerant of the other; all 
rubbing their salient points together, and none bound by any common tie 
except the golden one of greed. 

Many old settlers of the town, reputed for their sagacity, who, from over- 
speculation, had become hopelessly contaminated with debt as early as the first 
years in the fourth decade, and afterward purged by the bankrupt-law, had 
subsequently become rich again, but were now again defiled with the mud of 
the same sloughs from which their garments had been cleansed. The paradox 
was now heard on many a street-corner, ‘ The more land a man has, the poorer 
he is,’ for his maturing payments were so many stones about his neck, sinking 
him to the depths of the sea. Riches no longer affected, but condescended to 
be common-place and natural. Poverty was no longer boastful of what it had 
not, for the pride of pretence was lost in the reality that could no longer be 
concealed. In the day that people wot not of, the evil hour came. Their 
gorgeous palaces dwindled into huts: their vice-regal style of living into the 
homely fare of peasants; and they who had been established as firm as the 
hills, were now like drift-wood, floating hither and thither at the mercy of wind 
and wave. 

Carl Almendinger, how is it with thee? How comes on the Blackberry 
tract of* ten thousand acres? We are afraid that you are destined to be borne 
along in the general wreck ; and it will be a long time, if ever, before you again 
look out upon the lake from your palatial mansion on the avenue. 

He and Sigmund made prodigious efforts to effeet sales in the new town, 
but with indifferent success. On one occasion, when a gentleman who had 
prospected it with a view to purchase lots, told Sigmund that they were too 
sandy, Sigmund in his desperation, replied that it was ‘Very goot sand.’ In 
spite of all their efforts, Blackberry seemed to look more and more like a forlorn 
hope, and Carl’s hair got grayer and grayer every day. He had been taught to 
battle with difficulties, however, from his childhood, and would never surrender 
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except to a superior power. Had he not laid out the town of ‘ Butternut,’ and 
given ‘contracts’ for deeds, and when the time rolled round that the deed be- 
came due, he at once discovered that the lands on which the said Butternut 
was situated were not subject to private entry, but were reserved lands, and 
hence he could give no title? But did his invention fail him? Notit. Carl 
forthwith entered the adjoining quarter-section which was not so reserved, 
calls it an addition to Butternut, and gave out his deeds with an air of triumph. 
He was not circumspect enough in keeping out of difficulties, but when fairly 
in, was as shrewd as the next one in getting out. 

He now renounced an old custom of his of buying off his neighbors with 
small loans of five to ten dollars, and such like vulgar sums; well knowing at 
the time that he let them have the money that it would never be repaid, but 
hoping thus to escape any further annoyance, as they would have a lively re- 
collection of the previous loan. A common expression with him was, ‘I have 
bought off such and such a man with a ten-dollar bill,’ while he would chuckle 
over his shrewdness in doing so. 

So suspicious had he now become, that when presented with a basket of 
champagne wine — which most other people would have jumped at — he was 
in a quandary whether to accept it or not, as he soliloquized : ‘ l.wonder what 
that fellow wants to get out of me? He must certainly expect something or 
other.’ Another instance of his tightening his purse-strings, on account of its 


rarity, may be here related. A woman had cleaned one of his tenements and 
came in to get paid. 


‘What do you get for doing that ?’ inquired Carl. 

‘Five dollars, Sir,’ responded the woman.’ 

‘You certainly must be sick,’ rejoined Carl. 

The woman assured him that she was never better in her life. But Carl 
persisted that she was sick, until she concluded to take three dollars and re- 
ceipt her bill. 

The defeat of ‘the International’ and ‘the Home,’ even at the time that it 
had happened, was quite a damper on the prospects of Blackberry, and Carl's 
hitherto sanguine hopes. He relaxed not his efforts, however ; indeed he was 
more than usually energetic. Naturally sensitive and high-strung, he could 
ill brook the illiberal allusions made by unfeeling people to his celebration at 
Blackberry in honor of institutions which were afterward nipped in the bud. 
Indeed it began to be hinted even then that Car] had extended himself toe far 
in his real-estate speculations; that the magnificent bubble would burst some 
day or other, and the Almendinger name lose its former prestige of success. 
Vexed by these sinister prophecies, and naturally hopeful and buoyant, he pro- 
ceeded to make further landed investments, seeking to stifle in this way the 
voice of the croaking Cassandras who beleaguered his path. But the aforesaid 
terrific and unexpected crisis of 1857 succeeded, and was now drying up his 
very life’s blood. His payments must be met; for the greater the panic, the 
more importunate were his creditors. Hoping against hope, he continued to 
wear a smiling face, and in conjunction with Sigmund, strove valiantly the live- 
long day, nay, several days, even weeks, without being able to effect the sale 
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of a single lot. In his desperation, occasionally the thought would force itself 
upon his mind, that after all Blackberry may prove a failure ; every thing that 
he had invested there become a dead loss, and himself be thrown upon the cold 
charities of the world. Stop there! No such thought as that! Madness creeps 
upon the brain. Carl Almendinger will never see the day when he shall be 
compelled to beg his bread. Some all-powerful opiate will have first put him 
to sleep in the narrow bed which awaits us all. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE ALDERMAN OF YORK. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Tne Dolebears managed through the winter, as they had often done before 
upon like occasions, for no matter how deep they might have been buried un- 
der the snow, their resurrection was sure to occur some time in the early part 
of May; and the only damage they ever sustained was in a certain gauntness 
of figure and fierceness of expression discernible in all animals — ferw 
nature — after a hard winter. 

About half-way down the mountain are several small lakes, or more prop- 
erly speaking ponds, picturesquely grouped, and over which are sprinkled many 
laughing-looking little islands, green in summer-time, as if paved with emcr- 
alds. A house of entertainment was in close proximity to these, where great 
numbers of persons resorted during the months of July and August, in search 
of fresh air, rural scenes, and sports peculiar to a wild and rugged neighbor- 
hood. 

A terrace leading from the house to the largest of these miniature lakes, was 
tastefully laid out, being fringed by primeval trees spared by the ax-man, 
more to save himself the trouble of cutting them away, than from any idea he 
entertained of the embellishment the place would receive by letting them 
remain. 

The season had progressed into summer, and the Dolebears were busy in 
repairing their cabin, while the citizens of ‘ York’ were preparing for their 
migration to the country. Among the foremost of these were Alderman Tur- 
tlehovey and Noisy Tom, the auctioneer, his friend and. special co-partner. 
These gentlemen, notwithstanding the legislative duties of the one, and the 
problematic duties of the other, always made their appearance at the ‘ Shades,’ 
not far from the summer solstice, and there remained during the hot season. 
The ‘Shades’ had never been celebrated for much patronage, either North or 
South, by historic families, though now and then an independent aristocrat 
made his appearance, either for the purpose of seeing the world as it is, or to 
receive the adoration republicans always pay to rank. Among those most 
prominent, who had already arrived, were the two gentlemen last named; and 
in their train can be mentioned several rich fancy dealers, a number of attachés 
of the customs, beside numerous speculators. 
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These latter gentlemen exercised much influence, always enjoying the repu- 
tation of great wealth, much adroitness, and almost an astrological knowledge 
of future events. Each day added to the importance of the ‘ Shades,’ occa- 
sioned by the tide floating back upon its surface those whose gravity was insuf- 
ficient to allow them to sink ; and long before the season was half expended, 
the rooms were all taken, and even the parlors converted into dormitories. 

The change the place had undergone was soon known in the mountains, 
and it became a question with Moses and his Aunt Maria, whether, since it had 
become so fashionable, they would be allowed to go down on festive nights, to 
witness the dances of the ‘ nabobs,’ as they expressed it. As Miss Maria was 
about to deplore any such proscription, and wishing them all to some evil place, 
news was brought them by a hunter that Alderman Turtlehovey, and family, 
and Noisy Tom, the auctioneer, had already arrived. From that moment her 
eye brightened again ; her doubts cleared away, and she came to the conclu- 
sion that her chance, could she have an opportunity to make a little better 
show in the world, in the way she could desire, would be as good as her sisters 
of more pretensions. ‘ For arter all,” said she, ‘thar ’s nothin’ like whalebone 
to make a gal set up, and nothin’ like dimity to kiver it over.’ 

Moses had already concluded in his own mind, that he was as good as the 
best of them, long before the announcement was made of their arrival. 

‘Aunty,’ said he, addressing Miss Hardpan, ‘ my friends from ‘ York’ have 
cum, and are down at the ‘Shades,’ as the chap jist said. They ’ll be glad to 
see me; and I’d like to know what they did with the furs, the skunks in par- 
ticular. I guess,’ he continued, ‘they must smell a leetle yet, for summer an’t 
the time to get rid o’ smells any how.’ 

‘Well, Mosey,’ responded his aunt, ‘I’m afeard you ’ve ruined our ’specta- 
tions. I wonder if they ’d forgiv you if you’d give um the watch, and take 
the hides back yourself.’ 

‘As for that, ‘tan’t worth talkin’ about; for the fur, watch and all, 
would n't give a chap a good dinner, if their vally was known; for a feller 
from York told me’t other day, that the watch was no more goold than a 
hoss’s tail is made o’ feathers. 

‘Says I: ‘It’s yaller, an’t it?’ 

‘Says he: ‘So is soap, an’t it?’ 

‘Says I: ‘ Yis.’ 

‘* You ’re stuck,’ says he. 

‘* So is Noisy Tom,’ says [. 

‘* Good!’ says he. 

‘*Ezacly,’ says I.’ , 

‘Mosey! then you can look um right straight in the face, as good as any 
body ; that’s what I like.’ 

‘All right,’ he replied. ‘We'll go to the ‘Shades’ when we want to, and 
look through the winders when we want to; winders was made to look 
through, and I’d like to see the chap who said we shouldn’t. I’d make 
strings of him jist big enuff to tether a goat, and have plenty left.’ 

‘That ’s right, Mosey ; who’s a better right to go to the ‘Shades’? Dont 
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your father wote for Gov'nor— who'd be Gov’nor if ‘t warn’t for the woters ? 
Why, I ’spose they 'd be a huntin’ bees, rollin’ logs, and sich like, as common 
people do. They ‘d be as lean and rheumatiky as other people. They’d be 
clear 0’ puttin’ up at sich houses as the ‘Shades,’ whar the quality go; yes, 
indeed,’ 

Miss Hardpan grew warm as she progressed in her argument, and after sat- 
isfying herself that, after all, neither a governor nor an alderman was of so ex- 
alted dignity as some supposed, said: ‘Thar’s your friend, Noisy Tom; he's 
a hansum chap, I’m sure.’ Before she had proceeded further, Moses and her- 
self exchanged glances. 

She was not the first person who had conceived a passion for another be- 
fore they had ever met, neither was she alone in anticipating a happiness that 
a miracle alone could make available. In order to prove the thing was reason- 
able, she said: ‘But whar would he git money to caper about waterin’-places, 
if nobody bought his watches ; and what bis’ness he'd have to be noisier than 
others, if he ’d nothin’ to sell, swingin’ about his arms, and smashin’ down his 
wooden mallet, as if thar’s nobody in the world but himself?’ 

With a view to reconnoitre, Moses arose the next day earlier than usual, and 
started for the ‘Shades.’ <A clean shirt and his brass chain were the extraor- 
dinaries of his wardrobe; and as his ambition had received an impulse, to 
which before it had been a stranger, so his determination to go where he 
pleased became a passion not easily conquered. He had gotten on his way to 
one of those dells of the mountain that seem so dreary in winter, and so re- 
plete with magic in summer, that they invite to superstition, and cause one to 
ponder upon the emotions with which their contemplation fills the heart. 

A streamlet drowsily stole its way from daylight, and slumbered in the 
dark depths of a cavern, while the latter was surrounded and choked up with 
the white cedar — cuprasses thuyoides — adding to the gloom that nature had 
abundantly provided without them. No other place was so calculated for 
moonshine and shadow to coilesce and melt into wedlock, as the one just al- 
luded to. Elfs and goblins might well be proud of such paternity; and it is 
not at all surprising that they refused to emigrate to more distant and alluring 
climes, considering the old maxim, that ‘ It is well to let well enough alone.’ 

Upon arriving at the brow of a hill, the unusual sight of a carriage-and-four 
attracted his attention. It was drawn up but a little way from its entrance, 
occupying a position which gave the best view to this unfrequented and porten- 
tous place. A young and beautiful girl had descended from the seat, and was 
busily engaged in sketching the prominent features of the silent and gloomy 
scene before her. Savage by nature and habit as Moses was, the same instinct 
that compels all to admire whatever is most beautiful controlled him, and be- 
wildered his brain, though his consciousness of the cause was vague and unde- 
fined. While thus bewildered, he had become stationary, wondering what it 
could be that had thus interfered with his errand at the ‘Shades.’ In the 
mean time she had obtained a glimpse of the object that well might have been 
mistaken for a satyr, and startled lest he was one of many others that long 
had been reputed to dwell there, she suddenly ascended the steps of her car- 
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riage ; and the black coachman, sparkling in livery, who had also seen the 
apparition, set off at a brisk pace, heading his horses toward the ‘ Shades.’ 

Some moments elapsed ere Moses collected his senses, and before he re- 
solved whether he should remain transfixed to the spot, where he then was, the 
remainder of his life, or proceed at once upon his errand. The carriage had gone 
some distance, and only showed itself as it occasionally emerged from a morass 
or mounted an eminence. His brain at length became freed from the strange 
influences that controlled it, and, without waiting further to inquire from 
whence those influences arose, he bounded from the spot, intent upon carrying 
out his original design, in looking into the great world, in order to find a gap 
large enough for him to enter. Before becoming aware of the speed he had 
attained, he was descending the mountain in hasty strides, and leaping from 
crag to crag, while his ponderous watch-chain acted as a pendulum in giving 
consistency to his motion, by occasionally retarding a leap too long for him to 
make; and accelerating others that would have fallen short of his design. 

As hot as the season had become, he still wore his porcupine eap, to which 
was added a pair of cowhide boots, coming up to his knees, which, with a stout 
pair of buckskin breeches, with the hair outside, rendered him all but invul- 
nerable. 

A half-hour'’s race brought him in close proximity to the carriage, he having 
drawn a bee-line to the ‘ Shades,’ while the equipage had to skirt the declivities 
of the mountain, when impeded by objects laying in its way. On coming near 
it, the coachman, in evident alarm at the strange creature who seemed intent 
upon running him down, urged on his horses until they attained a dangerous 
speed, considering the windings of the road, and the abrupt turns which a huge 
rock or a deep abyss compelled them to make; but on they went, and when 
they arrived at the ‘ Shades,’ it was difficult to determine who had won. 

The sojourners at the hotel, when he arrived, were in a state of great agita- 
tion, for both Alderman Turtlehovey and Noisy Tom had gone out upon a fish- 
ing excursion several days before, and had not returned. The country had 
been scoured for miles around; but all in vain, for no tidings were obtained of 
their wanderings. A maiden lady of the name of Minikin —a person small in 
stature, but of large aspirations — had been suspected of harboring a passion 
for Noisy Tom, and had been in hysterics, or something equally unprofitable, 
ever since a doubt had been expressed as to his safety. 

Both of the lost gentlemen had made themselves popular with the frequent- 
ers of the ‘Shades ;’ for while the Alderman, with that portion of them who 
were fond of good living, could eat as long and as fast as the best of them, and 
drink long after drinking could be called a virtue, Noisy Tom performed the 
most extraordinary feats of legerdemain. A watch in his hands would assume 
every color of the rainbow, in an instant; and while in the act of presenting 
an apparently elegant time-piece to an individual, it would, as soon as the latter 
had received it, become a dingy yellow, and of the basest metals. However 
accurate it might be as a time-piece, while in his possession, it suspended all 
its efforts ever after. No skill could revive it; and as a piece of mechanism, 
its existence was no better than if it had never been a watch at all. And as 
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for his powers of conversation, he could talk longer and louder than any one 
else in the house of his own sex. 

Miss Minikin éxerted a powerful influence in favor of the two lost gentle- 
men, for in naming the good qualities of the unmarried one, she had to say 
many things in behalf of his friend the Alderman, in order to elude suspicion 
of interestedness for the former. 

Although nature had chosen to become exhausted while it had Miss Mini- 
kin in hand, and had thrown her upon the world in its most unamiable mood, 
quite unfinished, yet, after she had been thus unceremoniously ejected from the 
great workshop of humanity, fortune’s heart at length was touched with pity, 
and made amends for what it had done, by giving her access to good society. 
That is to say, relatively speaking, for the good society of one place is not the 
good society of another, and although she was a Manhattanese, a place where 
many advantages are to be gained over places of minor importance, yet, it must 
be admitted, that the great caldron forever boiling there produces more scum 
than can well be measured, which, instead of being thrown off, is permitted to 
remain floating about, and tainting the more solid and substantial materials 
with which it comes in contact. 

To what extent she was cottoned would be unseemly to inquire, but it may 
be suggested, it is hoped without offence, that such very probably was the case 
in some degree, as physics do not explain how her person could be so soft and 
rounded, and her face so sharp and leathery ; but as this is a matter that men 
have no business with, the inquiry never would have been made could the 
phenomenon have been accounted for upon any known anatomical principle. 

Her volubility and powers of conversation were scarcely equalled by that of 
Noisy Tom himself. And in her most earnest conversations she had even con- 
tracted from him, in finishing a sentenee, a habit of clapping her hand emphati- 
cally upon her knee, giving it, as she was bringing it down, a gyrating motion, 
in time with going, going, gone! 

The only lady in the house of her set, at all her peer, was Mrs. Sylvanus 
Ebenezer, whose husband was then lately deceased, and whose speculation had 
given him a reputation for wealth in his life-time, but scarcely a ghost of a 
reality remained of his enterprise then. At the commencement of the season 
those two ladies had commenced patronizing each other with a sort of pugilistic 
flourish, but at length the widow gave in, finding odds against her in the per- 
sons of Noisy Tom and Alderman Turtlehovey. 

She had champions of her own, but of lesser magnitude than the two gen- 
tlemen above named ; and under the circumstances it was well for her to yield, 
though having both temper and dignity to surrender at the same time. An 
alliance was thus formed, which by its terms conceded to Minikin the suprem- 
acy over Mrs. Ebenezer, while the latter was sustained in her pretensions 
against all others. Thus, having things pretty much their own way, Miss 
Minikin made a great ado concerning the absence of the two missing gentle- 
men. Mrs. Ebenezer followed most effectually, until the hubbub was caught 
up by most of the other visitors, and carried to a lamentable pitch. 

No way seemed so reasonable of success as to employ some mountaineer, 
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accustomed to the out-of-the-way places where they would be likely to wander 
in pursuit of the sport of which they were in quest. It was made known that 
an individual, such as has been suggested, was then reposing himself in the 
barn-yard, and Moses, in obedience to a summons, hastened to the parlor to see 
what was wanted of him. 

Most of the ladies of the house had gathered together in the drawing-room, 
all talking together, and so loud that it tended greatly to retard them in their 
benevolent designs. The moment Moses made his appearance, there was a 
general exclamation of surprise at his wild and savage appearance. His por- 
cupine cap caused more fear than the creature itself to which the skin be- 
longed would have done, had it been alive, and on all-fours threatening them 
with its quills. 

They, however, soon became familiar with his appearance, and an evident 
disposition prevailed with Miss Minikin and Mrs. Ebenezer to make a lion of 
him, which of course the rest of the ladies caught at, and in vieing with each 
other, several pricked their fingers while examining his cap. 

Miss Minikin was the first to open the negotiation, which she began by in- 
quiring his name. Not understanding what was intended, he responded in a 
gruff and surly way: ‘‘ Mose’ dad calls me. Aunt Maria Hardpan calls me 
* Mosey,’ but I calls myself Moses, arter the chap they found in the bulrushes.’ 

‘Dear me!’ exclaimed Minikin in her loudest note — it was wonderful how 
so much noise came from so small a body — ‘is that all, have you no other 
name than Moses ?’ 

Determining not to be outdone by so small a personage, he roared out: 
‘My name is Moses Dolebear!’ emphasizing the last syllable by a terrific 
growl, in imitation of bis partial namesake. The ladies sprang back in as 
much alarm as if Bruin himself had been upon them. As soon as they re- 
gained their self-possession, they made known to him their fears lest some dis- 
aster had befallen the missing gentlemen. A bargain was soon struck with 
him, and he was directly on his way up the sides of the mountain in pursuit 
of the Alderman and Noisy Tom, or Captain Noisy, as he sometimes was called 
by the ladies of the ‘Shades.’ 


CHAPTER FOURTE. 


Like all other mountaineers, the Dolebears were fond of dogs, and they 
had reared from the cradle two, whose characters were the reverse of each 
other ; indeed, no two dogs could be more unlike in their natures. One of them 
was crossed with a wolf, which will sufficiently account for his niggardly dis- 
position ; and the other, judging from his fiery eyes, shaggy black hair, and 
cloven paw, might be, as Moses alleged was the case, a cross with the devil 
himself. They never lost a scent when once they had it, and never backed out 
when their game was overtaken, whether it were a moose, bear, or what was 
more formidable still, that vile little North-American animal called by the 
mountaineers, ‘skunk ;’ or, as a zodlogist would express it, mephitis putorius. 
Thus far the dogs assimilated ; and to a degree this assimilation may seem con- 
tradictory to a diversity of nature, which before was stated to be the case; but 
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as the pursuit of game is common to all dogs, it is not deemed essential in 
illustrating the higher order of strategy, to remark upon traits of character so 
usually possessed by their race. 

Satan was brave as he was savage, and had a very blunted idea of the law 
of self-preservation, for he seemed to court danger; and while he was ever 
ready to run headlong into it, entirely neglected taking any precautionary 
measures in getting out, and the consequences were, he had run out half his 
years with as much rough handling as often falls to any of his species, and not 
a whit the wiser was he for his experience. Indeed, if his nature could be 
studied by one fitted to the task, it is not impossible that it would be dis- 
covered that a tussle with a superior enemy might have afforded him a most ex- 
quisite pleasure ; and a thorough flogging, nothing more than a necessary dis- 
cipline in keeping up a healthy circulation. 

Sneak was the name of the other dog, and in some respects he was properly 
named, though it is but just to say, that this low propensity was the result of 
superior sagacity ; and that he was as far ahead of Satan intellectually as can 
well be imagined for one of his race to be ahead of another ; the conclusion of 
which, from analogous cases, would seem to be, that brains were expressly 
given to all animals for the purpose of keeping out of danger, and a fair infer- 
ence may be drawn from these two dogs, that when one shows a contempt 
of fear, either he is a hypocrite or is wanting in that common organ that 
has just been mentioned. 

No inducement, no punishment could cause Sneak to make a direct attack 
upon the before-named mephitis putorius ; there is something so mean in their 
mode of warfare, and at the same time so effectual —for the nose is an organ 
peculiarly suggestive — that he would run and yelp at the mere suspicion of 
one being at hand, His running, moreover, was not intended as a final retreat, 
for as soon as he discovered he was out of reach, by barking and other pre- 
tences he usually succeeded in earthing his adversary ; and after progressing 
thus far, he would remain there howling, and making other sad noises, till his 
adversary died through either fright or starvation, 

But Satan, on the other hand, would as soon attack one of them as any 
thing else, and in his headlong career was pretty sure to get the whole of their 
rejectamenta in his eyes. But he always came off conqueror; and although 
after the victory he would whine and roll in the dirt whole hours together in 
agony, to rid himself of the stench that every hair in his body bore evidence 
of, yet he was ever ready for a like encounter with any other little wretch of 
the same description. Sneak never did come up manfully to his work, prefer- 
ring to use address in making his captures to direct personal combat. While 
Satan would grapple an enemy by the throat, Sneak would surreptitiously 
seize him by the hind-leg, if it had one, and let go provided there was danger. 
He was a smaller dog than the other, which palliated in a degree the diversity 
of subterfuges that he constantly resorted to. 

Upon these animals Moses had placed his great dependence in discovering 
the Alderman and Noisy Tom; and his mortification could scarcely be ex- 

ceeded when on arriving home he found they were absent. He made known 
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to Miss Hardpan the great reason he had to fear that the two gentlemen would 
starve if they were not found soon. 

Miss Hardpan appeared to be affected at first at the thought that Noisy Tom 
should meet with so tedious a death ; but when Moses related the interest Miss 
Minikin took in his safety, she changed her lamentation, and remarked in a 
most unfeeling way: ‘She does, does she? then let him starve; he’ll never 
die younger.’ This heartless sentiment seemed to come from the bottom of 
some organ where were bottled up all her good and bad impulses, which came 
popping forth on the slightest occasion. If a vicious thought made its es- 
cape, a kindly one was pretty sure to follow, and so miscellaneous were they 
in quality, that one could scarcely imagine they could ever have emanated from 
the same receptacle. : 

Moses was too much engrossed with the errand he had undertaken, to pay 
much attention either to her laudations of Noisy Tom, or her anathemas of 
him. And notwithstanding she continued them for the space’of an hour after- 
ward, they were drowned in his incessant whistlings for his dogs, and other 
well-known sounds, that they seldom failed of hearing at any reasonable dis- 
tance. 

Thus ineffectually he continued his search ; and now, at nearly ten at night, 
he went to a place in the mountain famous for its echoes, and recommenced 


calling them. He very properly judged that should his own voice fail to 


reach them, an echo might do so; and if that were insufficient, an echo of an 
echo certainly would. ‘Satan! Satan!’ he vociferated at the top of his voice, 
and no sooner was the last word out of his mouth than he held in his breath, 
fearful lest the least interruption would destroy the faint repetition from the 
last echo. 

Every wood-land, cavern, and hill-side seemed to be filled with the great 
enemy of mankind; far from them in mournful augury that name seemed to 
return with a dignity no one can describe, in response to the call upon him 
that Moses had made; and at the same time with a solemnity altogether in- 
consistent with preconceived ideas of his treacherous character. But it was 
not from Moses’ dog. 

After echo upon echo had been taken up, and sent through the wilderness 
upon its errand by those preceding it, the silence that followed was interrupted 
by a monster owl, which had been aroused from his dreams by the disturb- 
ance that scarcely had ceased to linger around him. He began his inquiry as 
to the cause of the tumult, with an ‘0 whoo! O whoo!’ as much as to ask 
who it could be that had ventured out at so unseasonable an hour of the 
night. 

Moses was upon the eve of abandoning his experiments, and while in the 
act of reflecting what could next be done, a sound caught his ear, but so slight 
and far off, that it seemed a kind of witch-note borne to his ear by a miracle. 

He attentively listened for its repetition, when at length he heard it again. 
He arose from the fallen tree upon which he had been seated, satisfied the 
sound proceeded from Sneak. It was a sort of half-howl, which he always 
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judged from its dolefulness, to be a dirge to what he conceived his enemy’s 
inevitable destiny. The dog Sneak beyond a doubt was heard, and there was 
just as little doubt that he had in keeping some unusual game, for it was not 
their habit to remain from home so long a time after dark. 

It required a practised ear, however, to distinguish an original bark from the 
multitude of responses that leaped after each other with magnetic energy, but 
Moses after a little delay determined the course to be pursued. The dis- 
tance he knew was not inconsiderable, and it was now approaching the 
hour of mid-night, a time of night when the mountaineers were generally at 
home, for they admitted that most of the goblins and other spirits had full 
possession of all water-falls, entangled forests, and inapproachable caverns, 
especially when the winds blew hard, or the moon shone clear in its zenith. 

But the moon was in its wane, and not a breath of wind was there, so much 
as to disturb a leaf; and as a further voucher that it was not one of their 
rambling nights, the whippowil was busy in complaining of great injustice 
having been done him, and all the tribe of insects were gabbling away too, as 
if really the rest of the world had nothing to do but to listen to their non- 
sense. 

These considerations determined him to pursue the bent of his inclinations, 
and while progressing on his way, he occasionally stopped to listen for further 
news from Sneak; and he had the gratification to learn that he was upon the 
right scent himself, for each time he stopped the wolfish howl became more 
decisive. Thus encouraged, he leaped forward from obstacle to obstacle, until 
at length he could hear the brush crackling but a little way off, and directly 
after human voices were quite audible. 

It now became dark, and the moon was fast hiding itself behind one of the 
many spectre-peaks of the mountain, which, like the spires of a church, gave a 
gloomy though majestic and sacred aspect to the neighborhood beneath. Moses 
cautiously took his station behind the trunk of a tree, and in close proximity 
to his dogs. Still he saw nothing but a pair of glowing eyes steadfastly look- 
ing upward. He knew such eyes could belong to nothing but his dog Satan, 
but not a whimper escaped him ; his gaze was as fixed as one of the twinkling 
stars, upon some object among the branches of a small tree. Nothing could be 
seen of Sneak, but his position was defined by an occasional yell-howl, which 
went piercing through the Wood, and bearing upon its wings its discordant 
notes. Directly he heard some one from the tree ranged by Satan’s eyes, ask- 
ing of another ‘whether he was cold ?’ 

‘T am nothing else,’ was the reply, and added most despairingly: ‘I do n't 
believe I can hold on until morning. Those eyes will make me mad ; 
if he’d only bark like the other dog it would be some relief, but his infernal 
and silent look gnaws my heart and upsets me!’ 

‘Pshaw!’ replied the other; ‘don’t cry ‘peck.’ You wouldn't live in 
the Common Council an hour with such a lack of pluck ; have n’t I been beset 
there whole nights by hounds of all degrees, crying out for contracts for all 
sorts of things, and not caring a red cent what, if only paid for. My stars!’ 
he continued, ‘ they were worse than these dogs by a long chalk. The —— - 
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scamps — only think on’t — would sometimes attempt to cheat us out of half 
of our profits.’ 


‘ But,’ replied his companion, ‘they would n’t tree a fellow, and chew him 
up as soon as he came down.’ 

‘ As for that, they don’t do it in the same way, but it’s aggravating when 
after one of those prowling fellows has been given a fat job, then to turn 
about and pocket the whole, and the poor alderman compelled to take his 
share in promises badly kept; for it’s not like a straightforward business, but 
we must lie close, keep still, and say nothing, for a pack of envious dogs 


so“) 


who would do the same thing themselves, will be out upon one in full cry upon 
the least suspicion that any thing is up.’ 

The comfort that was thus intended to be administered, by this short exor- 
dium, was lost, for the only reply made to it was a feeble request by Noisy 
Tom to Alderman Turtlehovey — it was these two unhappy gent!emen — for a 
drop of brandy from his canteen, and when told that he himself had just swallow- 
ed the last there was in it, the former exclaimed faintly: ‘May the Lorp have 
mercy upon me, poor miserable devil that I am!’ As if indeed, with the un- 
derstanding of what was said, and conceiving himself about to be rewarded for 
the two days of constant watching, Satan gave a slight whine, licked his chops, 
and straightened out his tail, placing himself at the same time in attitude, en- 
abling him to grapple with his victim the moment he touched the earth. 

Moses now became certain that his discovery was complete, and with a 
commanding voice, said: ‘Out of that, Satan! Sneak, is that you?’ The 
two dogs seemed as much astonished at this sudden appearance of Moses, in 
the depth of the forest at the dead hour of night, as did the Alderman and 
Noisy Tom, for the two former at once advanced affectionately to their master, 
while the gentlemen in the tree were frantic with delight, though Noisy Tom 
was too much exhausted to express the half he felt. 

As soon as they had fairly collected their senses, the Alderman inquired if 
it would be safe to come down; and when assured by Moses it would be, he 
first and then Noisy Tom commenced their descent. The former succeeded 
with but little difficulty ; but through fear and exhaustion, the latter at first 
had not much life in him, and some delay consequently took place before his 
deliverance was accomplished. Their sufferings can well be imagined when it 
is considered that they had nothing to eat and but little to drink for the past 
two days; and then the exertion of balancing themselves upon the limbs cf 
a small tree would of itself have produced weariness. All these considerations, 
superadded to the fact that the dogs had been upon their trail for a full hour 
before their final retreat out of their reach, and that the race was one of un- 
usual speed, it ceases to be a wonder that it was difficult for them to come down 
from the tree, but a matter of astonishment how they ever got up it, fatigued 
as they must have been in the unequal contest. 

Noisy Tom was a tall, raw-boned man, a grenadier in proportions, but had 
not half the bottom of the Alderman, who was short and fat enough for life to 
feed upon during a famine of greater extent than the one from which he was 
now happily delivered. He has often been heard to say since, that he never 
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enjoyed a corporation dinner more than the morsel of bread and cheese fur- 
nished him by Moses in the wilderness, always accompanied by a short hic- 
coughing laugh. 

Noisy Tom was ina sad plight. The only way he was brought down was 
through the joint efforts of Moses and the Alderman, the last of whom re- 
vived at the very sight of food; it not only gave him strength in his legs, 
but a rattling volubility of speech equal to any forensic display in his best 
days, and few men could boast of more opportunities of eloquently pressing 
the necessities of the people before the Committee of Supplies than himself. 

Although Noisy Tom was helpless as ‘a shark ashore,’ the cowardly dog 
Sneak showed designs of nipping his legs, and would have done so had not 
Moses interposed in favor of the unlucky sportsman. 


SONG OF THE SECESSION WARRIOR. 
SLIGHTLY ALTERED FROM THE CHOCTAW, 


I wave a spur of a Yankee’s jaw, 
And in New-Orleans I shot his squaw — 
Shot his child like a yelping cur, 
He had no time to fondle on her. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! for the rifled graves ! 
Wah! wah! wah! for the blasted slaves 


I scraped his skull all naked and bare, 

And here’s his scalp with a tuft of hair! 

His heart is in the buzzard’s maw, 

His bloody bones the wolf doth gnaw. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! for the Yankee graves 
Wah! wah! wah! for the blasted slaves 


With percussion-caps we filled each gun, 
And put torpedoes where he ’d run; 
And with poisoned bullets and poisoned rum 
Helped him along to kingdom come. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! for the Yankee graves! 
Wah! wah! wah! for the blasted slaves! 
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oDD CHAPTE RB. 


BY MEISTER KARL. 


Marserttes! Reader, my very particular friend, if you have never been 
there, Ill bet the morning’s paper that you know very little about it. But it’s 
a queer old-new wonderfully variegated place, one well worth examining, and 
invested with that eccentrie lingua franca sort of Mediterranean cosmopolitan- 
ism, which is on the whole — jolly. 

Imagine a picturesque harbor, vessels packed together like brooms with the 
bristles up, salt-water so foul that white paint turns blaek in three days when 
exposed to it, giving said vessels a vilely unclean air; boats pointed fore and 
aft, with the shoulder-of-mutton sails and style of sailing seen on old Phoenician 
coins, the boatmen roaring aloud in the tongue of the ancient troubadours, but 
with an Oriental fury which evidently came from yelling Africa over the bay ; 
a broad quay, on which Greeks in red caps, Turks, Yankees, Spaniards in fancy 
dresses, Parisians in still fancier ; shops where all manner of curiosities are ex- 
posed for sale, among which hundreds of cages of Java sparrows and Algerine 
silver-plated weapons predominate, ‘mixed with cocoa-nut wonders, marvel- 
lously carved by the prisoners of Toulon, and 

Well, I’m out of breath even at the beginning. Yet I have said nothing of 
the Chateau d’If, where Monte Christo closely imitated an escape from the bio- 
graphies of Latude and Casanova; or of the Roman gate, or the blue Mediter- 
ranean. Well, come into the town. Part of it is new and fresh, with a pretty 
street, Ja Cannébiére, of which the Marsailors, are immensely proud. ‘If Paris 
had a Cannébiére,’ say they, ‘’t would be a little Marseilles.’ But there is 
also an old Marseilles, a dark, narrow-streeted, antique, dirty, winding, pictur- 
esquely abominable place, recalling Dore’s Gothic grotesques, in which narrow 
and immensely high houses rise above houses, stories over stories, while foul 
alleys wind in between, and you wonder what scenes of diavolesque crime and 
vice and misery lurk in the deep, far-in dens to which they lead. Every thing 
here is, to the newly-arrived, wonderfully ‘foreign,’ as the old bull hath it. 
There be strange fruits on the street-stands, strange victuals in the shops, 
strange people crowding along, and the whole, at evening, when the sky grows 
purple and dim, becomes the grotesque dream of a theatre, and you feel how it 
was that people lived in the crowded, filthy, pestiferous, quaint cities of the 
Middle Ages. 

But there is every where in this city the bustling pantomimic life of 
Southern Europe, the vivacity of Latin nations, which is peculiarly grateful to 
the comer from Star-and-Stripe land. Stroll out on the grand Chemin de Rome, 
see, hear how every body is talking. Look at those fruit-stalls ; see the mili- 
tary men strutting in cavalry breeches to the very extent of all possible strut ; 
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see the neat women, once in a while a black-eyed beauty among them — all 
alive, all talking! Or look at the fountain. A new institution that, my friend. 
All over Europe people have not their nice little private hydrants and home- 
pumps and domestic water-works. No, as yet the public fountain supplies all 
this, and neat, young French girls and horrible old French girls flock to the 
fountain and draw water and wash clothes. There they exchange all the pri- 


vate gossip and slander and fun of their respective families. There Suson in- 
forms the other girls that her young mistress has been for some time mistress 
in another sense to the young artillery-officer, ‘she knows it ;’ and Nicholette 
declares that her master the count beats his wife —and— ‘r ‘r ‘r—gabble, 
gabble — how their tongues fly! O ye Biddies of New-York! ye gintale young 


ladies, frish from the grane sod of ould Oireland! ye who will not make bastes 
of yerselves to carry a pitchy of wather up to the sickond story, and who 
grumble like divils if the misthriss sinds ye over de way to carry de laste little 
bundle! how would ye like to fetch all the wather on yer blissid hids ivery 
marning through the strate! as these jaunty French girls do, laughing and 
chatting all the time. 

You can feed well in Marseilles. All the olives and poultry of the south of 
France, all the fish of the sea, all the fruits and dainties of the whole Mediter- 
rancan flow in here on their way to Paris; and there are delicious vegetables 
and accomplished cooks to be had cheap. Long before Marseilles was the 
Massilia Civitas of the Romans, while it was an old Phoenician town, it was 
rich and bourgeoisey and feed high. In its private kitchens are very ancient 
recipes for preparing stunning soups and omelettes and galantines, and the 
bouilli-basse is at home here ; and the richest wines ripen in its cellars, and the 
blackest eyes draw light from their fire. Morality is below par in every way. 
O reader! let us weep over the worldly-minded Marsailors! Boo-hoo-oo! My 
Puritan brother, it is very sad to contemplate this depravity, this ministering 
of flesh and of fish unto the ab-an-don-ed carnial appetites of dee-e-graded hu- 
manity! It is not treuth. Let us roll up our eyes and retire to our moral and 
healthy pork and beans and pickles and fried steaks. Without dyspepsia there 
would be no seriousness. 

© Marseilles! name dear to me ever since the first white vest of my early 
youth, how gladly would I sit awhile longer at thy tables, and stroll on thy 
quay, and mingle in thy varied society, and learn Provencal from the pretty 
daughter of my landlady, and play billiards with the glorious German Herr 
Oberst, and smoke away my afternoons and my cigarettes with Madame Bellis- 
sina of the Opera Sara Sara. She has never made her début yet. She ope- 
ratises continually, and receives company and has diamonds, and is so acces- 
sible to accomplished strangers, and talks so many languages, and has personal 
reminiscences of every lion in Christendom, and not a few far out of it. 
Madame likes Marseilles ; so does the Oberst. They tell me that when you 
know it, it pays. They want me to stay. ‘Mon cher,’ says the signora, ‘liv- 
ing is cheap in Marseilles. You can send your measure to Paris for clothes. 
You had better take rooms, hire a house by the month, and bring all your 
friends who pass through here to visit us. Soyez gentil.’ Anda black-eyed, 
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. Slender sister, who somehow looks like a beautiful boy, with her hair waved 
up, and curling back in that extra-Frenchy style, joins in the prayer. She is 
a wonderful creature, that sister, that dainty young serpent of eyes and wonder- 
fully lovely hands, and infinitely simple, pure, aérial dress. She speaks so 
little, but so well! I have heard her talking modern Greek with the madame; I 
have heard her talk Arabic with a tarboushed nigger on the quay ; I have heard 
her talk the devil only knows what lingo with the devil knows what sort of a 
wild-eyed, zingaro-looking customer at the hotel-table. And her voice sinks 
sometimes into such a dark, grating contralto, as though there were the energy 
of a hard soul under all the minauderies of girlhood. Eyes — seas of black fire, 
stars of loveliness — there is an eternal night of quite other than celestial mys- 
tery behind ye! and I am half in love with the whole concern, Madame — sister. 
Vive la compagnie / 

O Natolia! did I not know thee of old in Babylon, or Sidon, or Nineveh, or 
Carthage! Pale serpent priestess of Mylitta, knowing the infinite rites of 
Thammuz and never-to-be-spoken infernal mysteries of the Orgie — bright, 
Weautiful, burning dreams, twining into my dreams for ever! Or was it in 
Lesbos, in Corinth, or the old-forgotten land of Etruria, where all life was one 
solemn banquet? Where! Well, I shall see you again often, if not in your 
own form, yet in that of many another beautiful life-vampire ; for thou hast 
many a shape, and glidest through ball-rooms and books and statues, and 
when thou meetest me, the old compact signed ages ago burns in my heart— 
away to the Morning Land! 

But as Madame says, ‘ What is all the hurry ?’ Sureenough. The dinners 
will taste no better in the East than here ; the wine certainly will not flow 
through brighter rippling waves, or richer, darker depths of the soul than in 
Provence ; the Rembrandt tone of life will not be more nearly gained ; perhaps, 
as Madame says, there will occasionally be no dinners and no wine, and no 
flowers in the desert. ‘My child,’ says the Juno philosopher, ‘it is a new life 
to you here. As you go on, the feeling will wear away faster than the novelties 
will come in.’ As the Arabs used to tell me, ‘the hippopotamus is no more to 
the Abyssinian than a camel to the Bedawee.’ And she inhales the bouquet 
which I have just brought her as if drinking in its very soul, and then snuffs 
again and again and again— rapidly, in shorter breaths, and closes her eyes. 
Daughter of the Western World, perfumes are more to the organization of those 
sisters than love even is to you, and the sense of the piquant flower-life calling 
up — every thing, expires in a long sigh. 

I often wonder why Madame adopts me. She knows well enough that I am 
no American milord ; the plucking of such a pigeon, were he ever so pluckable, 
would not be worth an hour’s memory. But she is used to tribute — something 
must be paid by the enemy in every form —and so I bring her bouquets and 
perfumes. Then the colors come out strongly, she brings from her stores 
vitivert of rare quintessence and santal and neroli and Oriental powders, in 
bags marked with the name of Gop in Arabic, and the real otto of the roses of 
Fayoum, and blends them and jizes them with musk, and trills all the while 


scraps of rich song, till the mixture of music and scent and rustling of muslin 
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bursts out in a full tide of soprano song, and Natolia touches the piano spar- 
ingly ; the Rembrandt chiaroscuro becomes absolute, the light gleaming like 
celestial glory, sparkling in rainbow fires, the eternal blackness flowing behind 
all, the whole one harmony. Then Natolia looks around, there is a peculiar 
life in the blue. pearly white of her eyes which I always remark, one so seldom 
sees it ; she, too, is beginning to feel her perfume coming, and she sings of 
grass in the mid-night, which has no rest under the lover’s foot-step ; of the fire 
which sinks its blaze when his rap is at the door; of the jasmine, which ceases 
its fustling to listen and looks sharply with its dew-drop eyes; of the girl 
borne away, feeling as she is borne with soft fingers the great hard arms of her 
lover —- they are in the boat, and dart headlong down the rushing torrent past 
the reeds and swans—hurrah! And at the last the voice becomes deeper, 
harsher ; it grates discordantly as with suppressed passion ; it is a broken bari- 
tone. We sink from the rainbow-gleams to the chiaroscuro and vanish far 
down in the black abyss. ‘Oh! what a pretty song!’ 

Very improving and edifying is the company, take it altogether, almost as 
much so, and, I am happy to add, quite as moral, in a general way, as some 
which I have seen, where for hours I heard nothing but minute details of people 
I had never met, and whom the talkers themselves did not always know, ex- 
cept by hearsay. Where the details in question embraced much fault-finding, 
much of the shame and sorrow of life, keen examination of the disasters of 
others, without any kind, genial suggestions of relieving them. Where the ‘in- 
tentions’ and ‘engagements’ of the very house-servants were minutely re- 
ported. Where there was to the eye of the experienced a marvellous conscious- 
ness of the existence of every detail of clothing on the person and much mutual 
admiration. Ina far land my heart sighs and yearns bitterly for such intensely 
cultivated social communion ; I muse and ponder, and then I open my eyes, 
and they meet those of Natolia sitting in fascinating unconsciousness of any 
effect which she can produce, save by glance and voice. Well, I must, for 
want of the people I have left, even put up with these and try to like them. 
And I will strive to do it, O my brethren! People can do a great deal when 
they try ; and you know that roast turkey with truffles is a/most as good as 
cod-fish —if you can only bring yourself to believe it. It is, after all, just pos- 
sible that to a cosmopolite, Sappho and the Fair Imperia, Aurora Koningsmark, 
Ninon D’Enclos, Marguerite of Navarre and Christina and Aspasia would be 
almost as agreeable as Miss McFlimsy and Mary Moolycow and Aunt Keziah. 

But I am going. I am bound for Malta, or Melita, the island of honey, the 
seat of Melitta in the olden time, when beauty was divine and the soul of 
flowers was a type and outbreathing of the worship of the quecn of beauty. 
Then in those mysteries the serpent bit not the initiated who had tasted the 
sacred me/ or entered its hallowed land, but twined’lovingly around Asklepios — 
Saint Paul — the health-bringer— and, addio Natolia! The signora gives me 
letters to people in the East, and impresses on my mind, in company with the 
Herr Oberst, what hotels Iam to seek and what to pay. But we have a deli- 
ciously good time all the while ere I depart. We have music and late suppers 
and drives, and Natolia dances the Ghawazee into delirium, and teaches me 
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Arabic, and tells me what to say to the women, in phrases I do not understand, 
until the Oberst, who has lived years in Egypt, rolls over and expires on the 
sofa-cushions, quivering with laughter. But the signora revives him. I have 
given my modest parting-gifts, which are received as if they were grateful ; the 
trunks are packed —I am repeatedly charged not to forget to see the signora’s 
cousin at Malta; at the last moment Natolia brings me a parting-present — a 
black, keen, antique Circassian dagger. Oh! the dagger, and oh! the smile. 
Beautiful one, thou meanest that I shall stick somebody. I promise faithfully 
that I will as soon as occasion requires — the last kisses. 

And now I might tell you of the blue Mediterranean, of the English family 
on board, with one fair daughter, who sketched ; of the little Belgian who was 
always balancing a cane on his nose, of the American gentleman who was con- 
tinually informing every body what ‘our way at home is,’ and what ‘we say in 
our part of the world,’ as though provincialism were something to be proud of; 
or of the affable Birmingham man who did n’t smoke himself, but who con- 
tinually distributed Gibraltar cigars to every body and took shares in most of 
the extra drinking ; or of the inevitable Hebrews of every grade, from Polish to 
Portuguese. I might tell you of Genoa, where I had a silver time of it, or of 
Florence, where I had a golden one, or of Rome, which gave me a dream for life. 
But I am bound for the East, and shall tell you nothing of all these fine places 
at present. I follow but one thought now —the East. I am in an Oriental 
train of mind — Malta is the door of the Orient. 

He who lands at Malta ascends the Beggars’ Stairs, where many children ot 
poverty inform him that they have niz mangiare, ‘nothing to eat.’ This is the 
popular German phrase, or what is believed to be German, by the Maltese. - In 
the Western World, it is niz come arouse. However, the Stairs are ascended, 
the crowd of many nations is jostled through, the extraordinary sound of the 
Arabic-Italian language of the natives ‘strikes the ear,’ and a mingled sensation 
of guide-bookishness and verdancy strikes the soul, until after all, I am in my 
hotel, inspecting a room and covering my trunk with a plaid. Then I hang up 
a pipe and a cloak to make a home — take a bath and, with all sorrows calmed, 
dine. 

Serene, beautiful hour, the first dining alone in one of our temporary rest- 
ing-places during the march of life! Who may there be in the house — what 
are the mutual relations of all these people separated from me by a few walls ? 
what is there out of doors? will the sum total of all amount to a pleasant mem- 
ory when I go? There is a new variety of forks here, a new style of napkin ; 
the oil and vinegar await serenely an introduction to my palate, and I notice 
them, and with it notice my noticing, and reflect that in a day or two I shall 
notice them no longer. The waiter I do not notice; he is a French garcon, and 
consequently seems as if he had come with me from Paris and never been out 
of sight. I turn around to summon wine, and feel in my breast-pocket the 
little dagger which Natolia gave me. 

S.eep’st thou or wak’st thou, bonnibelle? 
What country feels thy feet ? 


And oh! if thou wert here this hour, 
The hour were all too sweet. 
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I am en bon train. The dinner was good. Blue devils avaunt! and they 
avaunted. I light a cigar, I adjust it in my meerschaum boccale ; I go down 
into the world; I meet a courier whom I know, and he talks with me and with 
an Englishman whom I do not know, until finally the Englishman and I talk 
together. We find out an acquaintance in common —we find out that we 
once were within a week of seeing each other at his house. We start for a 
moon-light walk, and stroll down the street toward St. Paul’s Church. Here 
we do a bit of guide-book : ‘ This edifice was erected at the expense of the 
Dowager Queen, for the accommodation of the English residents in Valetta. 
This ehurch is a splendid specimen of —’ skip all that— ‘and speaks well 
for’—skip all that, too—ahem! ‘ main feature,’ ‘ portico,’ ‘ north-east,’ ‘six 
Ionic columns ’— read quick —‘and a tower and spire one hundred and thirty 
feet high, surmounted, of course, by a cross. The interior is very spacious, 
having open sittings for upward of fifteen hundred persons.’ Hurrah! we’re 
most through! ‘This stately edifice should be viewed by every Protestant 
that visits’—oh! yes, the heathens (lucky devils!) are excused — ‘ At a short 
distance stands ’— oh! bother—‘a monument to’— skip that, by Jove. 

Yet really, Malta is a fair city by the sea, and one leaving many a good pic- 
ture in memory. Walk in the Strada Mercanti, and thou wilt see strange 
groups — the Italian and Highlander and Spaniard and Turk, all in real _store- 
clothes, and not from a theatrical wardrobe. As at Gibraltar, the English mili- 
tary element is predominant, and you have an idea, from time to time, how the 
Xoman garrisons set the fashions in conquered provinces ; how the young en- 
signs Caius, Tullius and Marcus ogled Dacian and Gallic girls, and how the 
barbarian native beaux ‘cussed ’em.’ I saw a review, of course, at Malta, as 
you will do, reader, when you get there. It was immensely fine — all reviews 
are, in fine weather, and the reverse when it rains. I saw what a given number 
of human machines with guns may do with practice, and wondered if I could 
go back to one of my previous lives, I should find myself living for the purpose 
that others might die— wheeled right and left in evolutions, my joys an occa- 
sional dram of gin and a flirtation with a camp-follower, my griefs many and 
dark. And yet life has many deeper and darker strata than this. Oh! never 
tell me that humanity is not advancing and its lights beaming stronger. True 
or false, who would wish to live and believe that those who suffer here must be 
followed for ever by millions of other sufferers, and that there is one immutable 
law of misery for the many and of happiness for the few? I do not believe it. 
To strive for the greatest good for the greatest number, is the highest of duties, 
and every year sees this golden rule gaining ground in the practical morality 


of man. 
II. 


Roarine, guttural, grunting, wild, twisting Arabic, I greet your sounds ! 
Aish, hal’ak? Tarboushes and slippers, venerable Oriental with amber-tipped 
cherry pipe-stem, thrashing the mob right and left with a mighty koorback, I 
salute you! Raving, shouting, begging, impudent multitude, crying aloud 
for backsheesh and getting back stripes, my blessing on you! Adlah il Allah, 
nabocklish gra machree, bismillah, wie gehts? It is the East —do you hear 
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me, good people ?—I say the East, the land of dates, the cradle of chronology, 
the home of the Arabian Nights and despotic deys. Fun alive and blood-thrill- 
ing sentiment to death, atar of roses, magicians, hareems, sherbet and kheyf ! 
I dream waking, waking I dream. It is the East. 

The camels still kneel by the gates of Damascus, the Morning Star still rises 
over Bethlehem, the carayan still winds through the desert by the night, and 
the Western World, with its fierce industry, and sad suffering, and agony ot 
duty unfulfilled, and steam-engines, and million modern miseries, meets at 
Cairo the northward-streaming tide of Islam and the Pagan, and they look each 
other in the face, and the Spirit of the Old gazes Sphynx-like into the restless 
eyes of the New, and asks in solemn measure: ‘ Wilt thou conquer me? What 
[ am I was before the birth of History. I saw thy ancestors pass by in races 
like the waves of the sea; they wore away corners from my rock, the tide ate 
deeply in, but the old work is still here, good for ages. The Greek and Roman 
and Northman stormed against me and passed away ; the fierce chivalry of the 
Crusades rode lance.in rest against the turban — thou seest their graves in old 
cathedrals far in thy Evening Land — the lance and helm are strangers now to 
thee, but the turban and scimitar still gleam by the mosque of Ali. See the 
impenetrable Africa, where even now the Koran out-marches the Cross ! 
While thou livest, there will still be Islam ; when I fall, the world will be a 
new world.’ 

Oh! the glory of a land where life and death are of little worth, where 
destiny tramples down free-will, where the original ‘gentleman’ welcomes with 
equally placid mind a fortune or the bow-string, where no eternal self-conscious- 
ness of something or other poisons the bread we eat and the coffee we drink, 
goading us for ever and ever to ‘strictness,’ drunkenness, the devil, or Mrs. 
Grundy! Sacred Peace! thy home is in the Orient. I deplore thy tyrannized 
millions, thy plague, thy fleas, thy robbers. I would that thy children knew 
not the koorback of tanned rhinoceros-hide or the ophthalmia; but I also wish that 
the day of endless trial in the Western World had died away, that it had lived 
out its brown-stone houses and brocatelle and fiery sorrow for fine French furni- 
ture and gad-fly isms ; in short, I wish tenderly and lovingly, O tortured Am- 
erican! that thy republican rule of the greatest good for the greatest number 
were established through the great agency of industry, credit and capital, in an 
un-knock-downable form, and that then thou couldst return, calmly and 
lovingly as thou yet wilt, to the best lessons of thy mighty mother, the East. 
Then thou wilt no longer be harassed by fashionable lecturers, the nigger will 
come out of the wood-pile, the ‘serious’ brothers will sit with Ezzelino in tkeir 
beloved purgatory, thou wilt no longer go mad over what is none of thy busi- 
ness and for that which thou needest not ; thou wilt cease to work thyself to 
death, that thy wife and little ones may out-ostentate and out-fool and out-frog 
some ox-idol ; thus endeth the first lesson ! 

Pompey’s Pillar! To the top ninety-eight feet ; diameter at base, nine feet ; 
capital, fifteen feet one way and twelve the other. I didn’t measure it, but was 
told so in the spirit by a white-bearded old gentleman, who spoke very good 

Italian, and gave me, in the goodness of his heart, a great date. We became 
confidential, and he informed me that when he was young he believed that the 
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pillar was made by the Jinnayum or spirits ; but that as he grew older, he had 
learned that it was put up by a great Frank king, named Poompayil. I told 
him that I did not know it before, but thanked Allah that I had met him. 
Then he gave me another date, and said that the pillar was not indeed made by 
Jinnayum, but that the Pyramids were, and that he had seen on the Nile an 
old temple whence at mid-night they came flying out and streamed by millions 
to the old ruins, where they bewailed the days of their power. Then I re- 
marked that the ways of Gop were wonderful, to which he assented, adding as 
postscript that he was Great. Then I told him, not to be beaten, that in our 
Western World the evil spirits often took the form of men and walked among 
them, and were to be especially found in the councils of cities, where they did 
much evil, and in the government of the land, where they hardly took the 
pains to hide their devilish nature. Then my friend smiled grimly, and said 
that the man who spoke truly of evil wherever he met it, had the real Islam in 
his heart, and gave me another date, and we parted. 

It was a pleasant and cheerful thing to see that the good little dirty indus- 
trial souls of Western Europe had taken Pompey’s Pillar in their course from 
St. Paul’s ota St. Peter’s to Canton, and stuck advertisements on it. In all 
ages men have placarded on monuments for the vulgar eye that which was 
nearest their hearts. In days when the very rocks were young, Nem Roud and 
Nebo Pul Assur and other fire and serpent lord kings graved on high places 
their mighty deeds, and proclaimed with pride their incest-births unmixed with 
baser blood, and told of the people of the isles whom they had slain. And this 
was the principal interest and news of those days. Then came the Greek and 
Roman, and they scrawled graffiti on walls of baths and villas, sentences jest- 
ing on all manner of pleasant and unpleasant sins, the points of Martial’s epi- 
grams, broken off and pounded into bad Latin and worse Hellenic ; and naughty 
Tullias and Marcias were saved to the immortality of nineteenth-century folios 
and English reviews by bits of chalk and shards of tiles. And this was the 
great interest and news of those days. Then came the unwashed Middle Ages, 
and people drew long-faced and long-nosed virgins and duck-in-a-thunder- 
stormy-looking saints on the street-corners, and scribbled pious rhyme and 
clumsy personalities, mixed with love-ballads and politics of the sword and 
church school; and this was the interest and news of those days. And then 
came the modern time, when to make money was— is — every thing ; and then 
people threw their whole souls into buttons and blacking, into patent medicines 
and pickles, and they arose in their might and smeared their placards and 
labels and libels over the world. The fairest views in remote wildernesses con- 
tain on some broad rock the name in colossal letters of some poor quack, who 
does not feel or know that those who seek the beautiful in such places, are 
thereby instinctively warned against him. Wherever the world flock to see art 
and nature in their most attractive forms, there comes the hand-biller, sticking 
up the details of loathsome diseases — twaddling about ‘the blood ’— dragging 
us down from our few and far pleasant abstractions into every-day life, by be- 
seeching us to think of our boots and breeches, our hair and nails, imploring 
us to kill fleas and bed-bugs, begging us to drink English gin, and cautioning 
married ladies against the untimely use of the celebrated Devil's Elixir, sold by 
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Dr. Herod, formerly of Judea, now of Paris. And this is the great interest of 
these transition-days, and after all, it could not well be otherwise. It is Kismet, 
it is destiny — let it slide. 

Alexandria, Atfé, Boulac, Cairo. It is strange that one can tramp along 
through the sunny vine-land of Provence, and sit in the pleasant garden of Nis- 
mes, and revel through Germany, and promenade the Boulevard Sebastopol, 
and roam or ride over the Campagna without feeling that one is in foreign 
lands. But in the East you know that you are in another world. You are 
with the men who believe in absolutely one Gop, and that He had absolutely 
and precisely one prophet, named Mohammed, and no mistake about it. Ina 
land where a good dress, pipe and weapons, a horse and women, are sufficient 
for honor and happiness, and where snobs and flunkeys are cut and bastina- 
doed. Ina land where a liar is, among people who claim to be gentlemen, as 
bad as a thief. O Islam! how they belie thee in the land of the West. 

The East is not without its nasty wretches, but then they are ranked and 
defiled there as nasty wretches, and do not stick up their heads out of their 
native dirt, and claim consideration and equality with the noble and honest and 
refined, whose boots thy are not worthy to clean. Yon hook-nosed Shylock, 
who is endeavoring to cheat two English sailors who have found their way 
hither, is plainly and simply a dirty old thieving and cheating rascal, be he Jew 
or Gentile, or any thing else, and people do not hesitate to call him one, no 
matter what denomination he disgraces. He may have a million dollars in his 
den, who cares? His whole life has been foul and mean, passed in clawing up 
moneys and in ‘sharp practice ;’ and as he has thereby degraded himself below 
the proper level of a man, he is despised as an inferior being. He will not be 
biographied for fifty piastres in some library of Illustrious Caireens as one of 
the noblest, most enterprising, well-informed, public-spirited and liberal gentle- 
men who ever trod the soil of Egypt since the days when Joseph cornered the 
grain-market. After the Kadosh has been sung over him he will be forgotten. 

I realize the East, too, in these crowded bazaars, where independent Mos- 
lems keep little booth-shops, exactly like those of the middle ages in Europe, 
and somewhat recalling the modern fairs of German cities. And I pity, and 
do n’t pity at the same time, that English or Yankee-Doodle lady who must see 
every thing, and who, defying Oriental prescription and tradition, «7/7 push in 
among little blackguards, who entreat her to hire donkeys, and big blackguards, 
who make sinful and carnal remarks which would be singularly new to her, 
even if translated. I see saddles and garments, gold and jewel broidered in the 
hareems of all the East — for the wives and concubines even of pachas make 
money in this way — and arms and tarboushes, and bundles of jessamine and 
cherry-sticks, and piles of perfumery and curiosities dug from Memphis or made 
in Birmingham ; and I smell good scents and bad scents — and — it is the East, 
and I walk as in a dream. 

Greatly do I rejoice, too, in the coffee-houses of Cairo. I love the small 
Jingan of porcelain in its filagreed holder, and I rejoice in the rich coffee-like 
coffee which is coffee, and not the uncoffee-like coffee of the Western World, 
which even in Paris lacks something to be real. For lo! you there, good 
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friends, coffee in Christendom is — make the best of it you can—a sort of 
exotic, a sublime silent Buddha, embodying the infinite beauty of creation and 
the lotus dream of absorption, calmly carved in costly quiet-toned jade stone, 
and then— put on a gingerbread French étagére among lumps of malachite, 
bronze shepherdesses with soulless legs, gilt vinaigrettes, and those eternal 
Swiss cottages, which no right-minded man ever beheld without experiencing a 
generous impulse to give them to the children as homes for ‘ Dolly.’ Coffee— 
dearly beloved —is only coffee under the crescent of Islam. Allah gave it as 
he gave the hot sun and the date and the camel to the son and land of Shem, 
making all things one for the other. There, amid musky, rose-oily, ever-smok- 
ing men, coffee ebbs and flows over the sombre twilight beach of the soul, ever 
falling, ever rising, wetting fitfully and freshly, from time to time, the foliage of 
the twining nerve-life which shoots out its million Sybil-like leaves on the mar- 
gin of that strand. And I puff the Latakia with its cascarilla and sandal- 
wood — the houris in paradise only know what beside is mingled in it—the 
amber is sucked by my lips, like the sweet lips of a woman, and I[ draw in the 
perfumed smoke and smile lazily —‘ way down’ in my heart — at thinking it is 
so like sucking a real gir/’s soul into my own being, Rustle, rise, ye waves; 
grow damper, sparkling sand! I feel the kheyj, which is dolce fur niente made 
god-like, steeping me through and through ; the waters rise to the nerve-leaves, 
they rustle and sing, the dreams of Germany and the fays of Northland flit in 
increased sensuous loveliness around, while deep in the abyss I see the infinite 
curves of beauty of the Queen of the East, who is in herself all beautiful 
humanity ; whose velvet black eyes are the heads of angels, and whose white 
limbs are the limbs of millions. 

There is hasheesh or opium, or something in this tobacco. Ah! bah! there 
is nothing of the kind. Have I not borne from boyhood the root of hasheesh in 
my soul, and has it ever wanted aught save to be watered with coffee and 
warmed with memories of fiery glances to bring out all the trances of all time ? 
Now I know why the birds of Teuton land sang to me of old—they sent me 
onward to the East. I smoke again; coffee again; the ‘ Arabian Nights’ are 
around — older days — older —the delicious shudder, which is like the morn- 
ing breeze which comes just before the first rose-gleam of dawn, steals over 
me ; the faint rapturous horror which heralds the approach of that life — Asto- 
reth, Astarte, Derceto, Venus Atergatis, Mylitta, Baaltis, Aphrodite eternal ! 
infinite loveliness ! beauty beyond beauty ; truth and integrity and nobility be- 
yond human reach ; I thy last votary on earth and in this life, watch the last 
flame by thy last altar. Again the perfumed smoke is drawn through the 
amber lips —it is more and more a woman’s life—ha! I know those scents ! 
they quiver in coy, coquettish memory ; it advances, retreats — who was it ? 
what is it?—santal and vitivert ; the wild waltz Spanish air and black hair 
flowing bravely back ; by Allah it is Natolia! 

A young Caireen has been sitting by me, his head hidden in folds of turban 
and haick ; as I smoke and float in dreams, his eyes are fixed on mine — black, 
lustrous, self-possessed —an infinite realm of silent fearlessness. He draws 

nearer and nearer, and sings the old song she sang while dancing in Marseilles : 
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A PICTURE OF THE EAST 


‘ MARINERO que navegas 
Las mares con ligereza, 
Di me si podré liegami 
A ver presto mi belleza ?’ 
Soft and lazy air —Jaleo de Jeres — by Allah! it is Natolia ! 


The dream is over and come to pass. 


tone. I feel that now I am very far East indeed, almost as far as the first spot 


where the three wise men started from —the three who went to sea, not in a 


bowl, but in the golden Venus cup which bore the triune Arech-el-es from 
crimson morning into solemn eve. 


I keep on, I travel in conversation with my 
solemn Eve ; 


but I am happier than our first ancestor, for while he was ever 
fleeing away from paradise, I, on the contrary, am getting every minute nearer 


to it. And I sit so confidingly near her; the touch of her flowing garment is 
so delicious. 


To smoke tobacco from her pouch is heart-beating — we exchange 
pipes, and the mouth-piece is damp from her lips ; I find tears in my eyes, and 
for a moment I am blind ; and her hand falls on mine, too — and if I could die 
just now — sorceress, thou hast won me — bright, beautiful Sin ! — no matter 
I was thine from my birth. Thine, signed and marked in the earliest ages. 
How they went by like the head-long flight of the Djinns — those days in 
Egypt with Natolia. Out in the desert, on hot sand, where we halted to rest 
the camels — in stifling days —I seemed to need no rest. By Mary’s tree and 


the gardens of Fayoum, before the solemn Sphynx - moon-light, ‘ 


every 
where only thou.’ 


Oimé! the dream is over. Madame, be not angry, I pray you; it was all 
only a dream at best. For I have deceived you shamefully. Like our friend 
Heine, ‘I never was in the East,’ not in this life, at least ; but I assure you, 
upon my word and honor, that I have a wonderful affinity for it; and after 
dinner, when I get the Caruba pipe lighted, can no more keep my soul from 
going home to Morning Land than I can keep the mouth-piece from my lips. 
Believest thou that Faust sat in very reality by Helen in the halls of Greece ? 
that he sank to the home of the Mothers ? that he swept with Chiron through 
the night of classic orgie! It was all in his own soul. There it was that 
Phorcyas Mephistopheles raised all the phantoms ; there it is that the Natolia- 
Mephistophela, whom Meister Karl never met on earth, but who leads him 
ever into all dreams, shows him over all books of, the East, from that of Job 
down to Lane’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and so keeps “him travelling for ever, like 
Ahasuerus, through the land of black eyes and good tobacco. Yea, THoU ArT 
soLp ; but not so bitterly as I who wake from the vision breathed from a black 
perfumed amulet of Stamboul, bearing the name of Gop, given me in by-gone 
years by Yacob Mna’ Serim the Armenian, to whom I wish peace. 

‘So the phantoms flee, 
So the dreams depart, 
And the sharp reality 
Now must act its part.’ 


‘THERE ARE NO FANS IN HELL!’ 


I make no sign; I only talk in a low 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ANOTHER month and yet another chronicle of great victories — not un- 
mingled with trials — and all of them leading to a terribly earnest and fearfully 
fascinating array of great expectations or anticipations. How will it be when 
we two meet again, O reader and friend? Never yet since the war begun did 
so much lie before us. Yorktown and Corinth— or it may be Memphis — 
are, as we write, the two ultimates. Gop shield the right. 

Meanwhile, it is well to see that the North and Northern principles are 
gaining at every step in this great battle of the age. The evil which was so 
deeply latent in the whole Southern social system, which had poisoned all 
America and given us a world-wide character for recklessness, rudeness and 
mad inflammability of temper, is being repudiated. We are learning that this 
arrogant, meridional chivalry which claims every thing for the privileged indi- 
vidual and leaves nothing for the many, is at least as boorish as it is incom- 
patible with truth and with progress. The glory has departed from those who 
in by-gone days spoke pityingly of all who lived above the line of plantation- 
land—a new standard of social merit is manifesting itself—old delusions are 
being destroyed and new truths are being practically realized. The ‘ Northing’ 
of the South has begun. 

Perhaps the severest blow which Chivalry has received, or given itself, was 
felt in the letter of Mayor Monror of New-Orleans to Commander Farracvt, 
when summoned to surrender. It may be doubted if a more cowardly, snivel- 
ling, ungentlemanly, blustering, yelping and miserable message ever passed 
from one authority to another under similar circumstances. In it the Mayor, 
who, by the way, is a very Chivalric gentleman, according to the Southern 
standard, alternately beslobbers Farracut with flatter, and insults him direct- 

ly ; refuses to haul down the flag, yet implores the greatest possible respect 
for the Susceptibilities of the conquered; ending with a flat refusal to spare 
the lives of Union-devoted women and children should they be attacked —a 
gross piece of barbarity, which has been well contrasted with some of JEFFERSON 
Davis's insinuations, in the following extracts : 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


PROFESSION V&. PRACTICE. 


( From Jefferson Davis's Message, July 20,1861.) 

‘Mankind will shudder at the outrages 
committed on defexceless females by those 
pretending to be our fellow-citizens. Who 
will depict the horror with which they will 
regard the deliberate malignity which, 


(What Capt. Furragut said at New-Orleans.) 

‘I shall speedily and severely punish any 
person or persons who shali commit such 
outrages as were witnessed yesterday, by 
armed men firing upon helpless women and 
children for giving expression to their plea- 


under pretext of suppressing an insurrec- 
tion, makes special war upon sick women 
and children by carefully devised measures 
to prevent their obtaining medicines neces- 
sary to their cure?’ 


sure at witnessing the old flag.’ 


(And what Mayor Monroe said in excuse.) 


‘In conclusion, I beg you to understand 
that the people of New-Orleans, while unable 
to resist your fogce, do not allow themselves 
to be insulted by the interference of such as 
have rendered themselves odious and con- 
temptible by their dastardly desertion of our 
cause in the mighty struggle im which we 
are engaged, or such as might remind them 
too forcibly that they are the eonquered and 
yours the conquerors.’ 


The letter of the Mayor of the first city in the South on such an occasion is 
a matter of importance, and one highly indicative of social representation. Silly 
as it is, it speaks with all its iniquity, arrogance and folly, precisely the lan- 
guage of the influential classes in this Southern rebellion. Like Mayor Monrog, 
they still think that the Northerner, though he be even an officer of high stand- 
ing, is totally insensible to, and ignorant of, the uneasy, irritable ‘ susceptibil- 
ities’ of the chivalry, and in their naive conceit and vanity, believe that in tak- 
ing a city, though resisted to the last by impotent impertinence, a regard for 
these precious Susceptibilities will gladly be among the first thoughts of the 
mudsill victors! It all means: ‘Do not forget —as you very probably may — that 
though you are conquerors, we are immeasurably your superiors in all true re- 
finement, and expect to be treated as such.’ 

It is all very wretched, but it indicates a very generally diffused sentiment, 
founded in a great measure on ignorance and on pitiful provincial pride, which 
must be done away with, no matter at what cost. Light must be let in to 
Southern darkness, and then Mayor Monrog be taught that there is no such 
enormous social superiority of chivalry to mudsills, that it is all a delusion, 
and that a fancied superiority of ‘ susceptibilities’ is not quite ground enough 
to authorize the vanquished to lay down conditions to the victor. All this and 
much more must be very decidedly altered, until the whole Southern country 
experiences a very decided change of heart, 

Be it borne in mind—and the fact cannot be too loudly proclaimed, nor its 
truth too closely investigated —- that the course of our armies has been marked 
by a humanity and a regard for the vanquished, entirely without parallel in the 
history of war. Even the English soldiers in the late war against Russia acted 
like fiends, and were formally allowed so to do. At one place in the Baltic — 
Hango we believe — after pillaging the town, the English sailors and soldiers 
were allowed to drive all the women together to a central square and there 
wrong them all most foully —a proceeding over which the London 7imes made 


merry, hinting that doubtless ‘Jacx’s outrages were not on the whole offensive 
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to the victims. The regard which our officers have shown for the persons and 
prospects of the rebels have only been equalled by the ingratitude of the lead- 
ing Southern press, with the first orators and politicians, from JEFFERSON 
Davis down, who have all since the beginning of the war constantly represented 
our forces as continually guilty of every outrage. And it is all believed. Thus 
far we have seen no indications that our forbearance has been appreciated. Yet, 
till the truth is known, our moderation will have been to but little purpose so 
far as a moral effect on the enemy is concerned. Prisoners could not with con- 
sistency be better treated than the rebels have been in Forts Warren and 
Lafayette ; yet none of the prisoners who have been released have failed to re- 
present these places of confinement as hells of horror and their jailors as fiends 
incarnate. We happen*to know on better authority what the Tobacco Ware- 
houses were. 

‘It will all come out right in the end!’ Lying never profited yet, either 
in private dife or public politics ; and it is an unfortunate thing for a cause when 
its chief moral strength is based on falsehood. 





THe reader has not forgotten the tale of ‘Old Lings’ and ‘Sip’ in our 
February number, penned by one of our most genial Knickerbockerites and 
welcome guests. Now there was a second part of that tale, but lo and behold! 
when sought for, *t was not found— and so. Here it now is, however, not one 
whit the worse for its slumbers. better late than never. 


‘ Arrer Old Lives and Sip left the deacon’s with their prize of chickens and turkeys, 
they took up their ‘line of march’ for town. Considerably fatigued with their heavy 
load and excess of stimulant, after reaching the summit of a hill about a mile from the 
tavern, Lines proposed a halt. Sip announced himseif ‘ agreeable.’ They found a con- 
venient resting-place, secluded from the bleak north-wind, and where the sun of a No- 
vember afternoon made the atmosphere tolerably comfortable. 

‘As soon as they halted, Lrngs sounded the wooden bottle and declared ‘low tide,’ 
but still thought they had enough to get over the bar. (In his younger days he had 
been with those who ‘go down to the sea in ships,’ and was familiar with nautical 
phrases.) 

‘*Did n’t I tell you, Srp, we ’d have something for Thanksgiving before we went 
home ?’ 

‘« Well you did; but I could n’t see how you'd make it out. What a glorious, good- 
natured old fellow the deacon is, though, especially when he gets mad. Don’t he swear 
beautiful ?’ 

‘They had been resting on a large, hollow log, the trunk of a tree that had been 
felled for fire-wood, but which was too much decayed to make it profitable for the owner 
to remove for that purpose. Linzs was in just the right condition for another joke as 
he saw a man ascending the hill on the other side, and recognized him as Sam Barker, 
whom he had often seen in town with his load of wood for sale. 

Just before he reached the place where they were sitting, Lines crawled along by 
the side of the log, and apparently emerged from the other end just as Sam reached the 
place. 
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‘* Hallo, Lings,’ says Sam, ‘ what the devil are you up to there?’ 

‘* Nothing,’ says Lives, ‘only trying an experiment, and I’ve done it, but you 
can’t.’ 

‘*Can’t what? I can do any thing you can.’ 

** Pll bet you a quarter you can’t.’ 

** All right, I’ll go it! What can you do that I can’t?’ 

‘* Why, just here, you can’t crawl through that are log.’ 

‘The idea, to Sam, seemed preposterous, for the hole through the log looked big 
enough for a larger man than he to go through easily; so he took off his over-coat and 
made his entrée. He had got fairly inside the log when Lines gave one of his signifi- 
cant nods to Sip, when they rolled the log out of the bed where it had lain so long and 
started it down the hill. 

‘They staid there just long enough to see the log trundling down toward a small 
brook that crossed the road. They did n’t wait to see Sam safe out of his log, but Lines 
seized his bunch of chickens and bottle, while Sip took his portion of plunder, together 
with the gun, and started for home. 

‘* According to ‘dead reckoning,’ Sip, Iybelieve I lost that quarter,’ says Linxs ; 
‘but never mind, we won’t wait, I'll owe it to him.’ ’ 


In speaking of the capture of New-Orleans, the Petersburgh (Va.) Express 
of April twenty-ninth, used the following language : 


‘Ir is stated that no civilized nation was ever known to shell a city after it had been 
evacuated by the troops collected for its defence. Whether the Yankee nation will con- 
form to usage in this matter remains to be seen. We fear that we have but little to ex- 
pect from so blood-thirsty and unscrupulous a foe.’ 


Very good; but there are certain other conventional courtesies of warfare 
to which we may refer in this connection. Thus, for instance, it-is stated that 
no civilized nation employs savages to scalp the dead and wounded, nor white 
barbarians of the ALBERT Pike stamp to lead them to such atrocities. 

The soldiers of civilized nations do not dig up the dead and make finger- 
rings and ornaments of their bones, nor do ‘ officers and gentlemen’ rob graves 
to obtain skulls for drinking-cups. We know of a perfectly well-authenticated 
instance of an officer of high standing in the Southern army, who mentioned in 
a letter to a friend that he had obtained a Yankee skull-cup, and promised to 
send to the friend two additional skulls for the same purpose. 

Men of civilized nations do not prowl over the battle-field and knife the 
wounded, as has been done by the chivalry. 

Men of civilized nations do not tie helpless living prisoners together, neck 
and heels, and hurl them over precipices, thereby killing them, as was done by 
Confederate troops to Federal prisoners while retreating from Manassas. 

Men of civilized nations do not wantonly and cruelly burn down cities 
against the wishes of their inhabitants, when no soundly useful strategic pur- 
pose can be thereby effected. 

Among civilized nations it is usual for the mayors of large cities to be men 
of ordinary courtesy, refinement and manly character. What a disgraceful 
antithesis to every attribute of a gentleman was, however, presented by Joun 
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F. Monror, Mayor of New-Orleans, who, when the city had been evacuated by 
its defenders and fairly conquered, taking refuge behind his weakness and non- 
military character, refused to haul down his flag, refused to surrender, and re- 
fused in every way to act as a true-hearted man and gentleman would do who 
has risked the chances and lost. With a querulous, old-womanish weakness, he, 
in one line of his letter to Commander Farracut, whispers of brute force; in the 
next, foams up into balderdash, declaring that ‘the man lives not in our midst 
whose hand and heart would not be paralyzed at the mere thought of hoisting 
any flag not of our own adoption and allegiance ;’ and yet with all this silly 
rant, he begs that the ‘susceptibilities of the gallant and tender people of his 
city may not be disturbed.’ Civilized nations have long since adopted certain 
forms of courtesy in such cases as this, of which the Mayor of the principal 
Southern city is, it seems, profoundly ignorant. 

We might add, in this connection, that it is not usual for civilized, much 
less ‘ noble and gallant,’ men to fire on women and children, as was done at the 
taking of New-Orleans by Secession vagabonds at people hailing with joy the 
American flag, a charge indignantly and openly brought by Commander 
Farracut, and admitted with the malignant chuckle of a savage by Mayor 
Monroe in these words: 

‘In conclusion, 1 beg you to understand that the people of New-Orleans, while unable 
to resist your force, do not allow themselves to be insulted by the interference of such as 
have rendered themselves odious and contemptible by their dastardly desertion of our 


cause in the mighty struggle in which we are engaged, or such as might remind them too 
foreibly that they are the conquered and yours the conquerors.’ 


Among civilized nations, it is not usual for numbers of officers to visit sick 
prisoners for the express purpose of spitting on them, reviling them and treat- 
ing them in every way as cruelly as possible, as has been so frecly done in 
Secession-dom, 

In short, from the grand inception of this war by Fioyp and Davis, with 
their thievery and compulsory confederating, to the conduct of their representa- 
tives abroad, with their plain, wholesale lying, down to the spitting women and 
bone-stealing boors of the present day, there hardly seems to have been an indi- 
vidual in the South who has, so far as the war is concerned, behaved like a 
really civilized being in any respect. TALLEYRAND said that if you scratch or 
peel a Russian, you find a Tartar ; it would seem that if one scratch the thin 
varnish of outside polish and chivalry which covers a Southron, he will find a 
Choctaw. We are paying a high price for the information, but it is perhaps 
fortunate that the country is at last finding out what constitutes the true basis 
of that ‘Southern gentility’ and ‘high-toned culture’ which in by-gone days 
was wont to impose so heavily on our own society. It will be a long time now, 
ere the Southerner can reinstate himself in the eyes of common-sense and true 
refinement as a really civilized being. 
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Gosstp with Reapers AND CorRESPONDENTS. — We need not say that we 
most willingly, though with a solemn feeling akin to sadness, find a place for 
the following from one who was — while in this life — a contributor to these 
pages. It is as though we listened to a rhyme sung by the dead. 


‘To THe Epiror oF THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE: 


‘Tu author of the following poetic lines, entitled, ‘The Open Hall-Door,’ was once 
a casual contributor to the KNICKERBOCKER MaGazine. He has been called hence, but 
his memory will be carefully and sincerely cherished by those who were privileged to 
partake of his advice and affection. He may be numbered among the few who, in the 
midst of business pursuits, found a stray hour occasionally in which to gratify his lite- 
rary inclinations; not with any desire or pretence to be conspicuous as a writer, but 
because his perception of the virtuous and beautiful was peculiarly active. Being of 
pure Knickerbocker origin, he appeared to crave those remembrances that were locally 
interesting ; and was, likewise, truly happy in picturing the effect they invoked in a 
social or domestic point of view. His talents, in short, were of a natural order, and 
found abundant employ ment not only in his professional, but his religious career. 

= 
The Open Ball-Door. 


BY THE LATE ROBERT S. OAKLEY. 


‘ How gently the breath of the fragrant May morn, 
Congealed by the cold heretofore, 


Or lost in the showers, now oes away, 
- 


Steals in at the open hall-door ! 
‘The loitering streamlets are ringing with joy, 
Disturbed by the freshets no more ; 
The call of the blue-bird, the robin’s blithe lay, 
Are heard from the open hail-door. 


‘ The horse-chestnut blossoms expand in their pride, 
The dog-wood exhibits its store; 
And, fairer than either, the wcodbine displays 
Its wreaths round the open hall-door. 


‘The tinted cloud-masses are forming bright groups, 
As high in the heavens they soar ; 
And fling their broad shadow on hill-side and plain, 
In view of the open hall-door. 


‘ At eve the young moon sheds her ray on the waves, 
That o’er the near beach ceaseless pour; 
And kindles a pathway of tremulous light, 
Which leads to the open hall-door. 


‘ But dearer by far than the bird or the flower, 
Than the billow that breaks on the shore, 
Is the form of the loved one, the welcoming smile, 
Beheld at the open hall-door. 


‘ How precious the moments there tranquilly shared, 
With those who the heart’s depths explore ; 
The converse of friendship, confiding and pure, 
Prolonged at the open hall-door. 


* And when, after summer and autumn are past, 
The wild storms of winter shall roar, 
How grateful the thought that sweet spring-time again 
Returns to the open hall-door 1’ 
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He who ‘readyth Latine,’ or loveth Macaronic rhymes, will enjoy the fol- 
lowing bit of quilling from ‘ Quintvutvs:’ 


‘Dear KNICKERBOCKER: In common with all your readers, I thank you for intro- 
ducing to our notice Mr. Harsaveu, and his German Idylls. Your explanation of the 
patois of the Pennsylvania Germans was amusing and very satisfactory. I recall a cou- 
ple of cases of a nature similar to the German ‘ advertisement,’ in Latin. The first I 
got from Professor W , of —— College, who related it to us one day at the close 
of our recitation. A teacher of his acquaintance, somewhere, one day required each 
of his pupils to bring him a Latin sentence, of his own ‘ getting up.’ At the next reci- 
tation, the sentences were produced accordingly, and handed in, in writing, to the Pro- 
fessor, who read them in turn, translating, criticising, etc., till he came to one which 
proved to be a stumbler. It ran: 

‘Mes cucurrit plenum sed 
Contra magnum meum ad.’ 

‘The teacher looked over it again and again, but could make nothing of it. He 
could not see it, though ’t was visible. The class were equally at a loss. Not the 
slightest guess could be made at the meaning of the mysterious couplet. The author 
being summoned to their aid, very readily gave the rendering thus: 


‘A mouse ran full but 
Against my great toe!’ 


‘The other is written in an album at Niagara Falls, and reads as follows : 


‘ Tres fratres stolidi 
Look a boat for Niagri/ 
Magnum frothem surgebat 
Et boatem overturnebat 
Et omnes drowndiderunt 
Qui swimmere non potuerunt!’ 


‘ Yours ever, Quintus.’ 


We find the following among the ‘ shook down’ articles at the bottom of our 
drawer : 


‘Pipceon and Savin came together out of the Court of Sessions, after five hours’ 
close confinement. The room had been packed full of Irish witnesses, and the win- 
dows, as is the custom in our courts of justice, carefully nailed down. As they re- 
freshed themselves with huge inspirations of those second-hand breezes that play through 
Centre-street, ‘ PipGron,’ said Savin, ‘ what is the difference between that crowd of peo- 
ple and Sir Witt1am Hawi ton’s Philosophy ?’ 

‘*T surrender,’ said P1pGEon. 

* * Because,’ replied Savin, ‘ one is a strong thinking ; the other is a throng st f 

** Stop,’ said Prpgron, ‘I see it, and am painfully affected by your perverse inge- 
nuity. Do you remember the prize offered for the best National Ode ?’ 

‘*T do. I was a competitor.’ 

** Unsuccessful ?’ 

‘* Yea.’ 

‘*Mr. White was the principal judge.’ 

‘* He was.’ 

‘* You read his report —With great chagrin ?’ 

‘¢] did. I railed; I objurgated.’ 

‘*Good. You answer all the conditions. Now, under these circumstances, why 
were you like the United States Flag ?’ 
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‘* Because I was overcome by numbers ?’ r 


*PipGeon, (with asperity:) ‘No. That isn’t a supposable case. Listen: Because 
you read Waite — and blew!’ 


‘Savin mused. ‘I will take the papers,’ said he, ‘and render a decision next term- 


day. But stay. You recollect seeing our military friend Piorr yesternight at the Can- 
terbury ?’ 


‘3 oF 


** Didst mark how with his red right arm he did then and there temporarily encircle 
a waitress, while the twain imbibed a brace of dubious juleps ?’ 

**T did.’ 

‘* Why, then, was his act like a false step in logic ?’ 

**T wait the explosion.’ 


** Because it was an ‘illicit process of the Major,’’ and disengaging himself from 
PrpGEon, the speaker plunged into the Hall of Records.’ 


3Inbitation. 


‘Tue old Greeks, they say, 
When they met on a day, 
To drown the glad hours in wine, 
Ere they ’gan the carouse, 
First of all round their brows, 
Would a wreath of fresh roses entwine. 


‘ And the learned ones tell, 
It was meant as a spell 
To drive off the headache and pain ; 
Which too often we know, 
After banqueting so, 
For the cooler to-morrow remain. 


* We shall feast too one night, 
And all flowers rich and bright, 
Fair and tender, our chaplet compose ; 
But for one bud we stay, 
Dear, while you are away, 
Still impatient we wait for our Rose. 


* Then come to the side 
Of your sisters, the pride 
Of our garland, the rose of our day ; 
And when night’s waning hours 
Bid us part from our flowers, 
Oh! carry our headaches away ! 


‘ But ah! in your flight, 
Always — and bright, 
Still with dewy, fresh chaplets entwined, 
Ever far from your heart, 
Dearest Rosg, be the smart 
Of the heart-aches you leave us behind.’ 


‘RusHvitte’ we know of old as a story-telling place, and in these war 
times it is still there. Witness thereunto the ’next: 


‘ Ar a recent Methodist prayer-meeting, an old, uneducated wood-sawyer, not over- 
stocked with learning, but withal a good, pious Christian, was called on to pray. He 
began, his mind filled with the national troubles, that is, with the contemplation of 
them. He prayed for a few moments, as pray-ers usually do, and then began to im- 
plore for our country, about as follows: ‘O Lorp! our country,’ here his feelings over- 
powered him. ‘0 Lorp! other nations—are about—to— pitch in. O Lorp! if it 
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be Tuy gracious will—just—keep ’em at home—for the present.’ An audible 
‘smile’ immediately took place.’ 


Our friend the Sergeant, who is as we write ‘hard afore’ Yorktown, will 
accept our thanks for picking up for us this lively picket-picture : 

‘Camp Winfield Scott. 

‘THE outer pickets of the two armies are often posted within sight of each other ; 
and when the land is cleared, sometimes within hailing distance. But where the land 
is thickly wooded, as in the majority of cases in this vicinity, the outposts are cautiously 
advanced, and the pickets sometimes stand their twenty-four hours without even seeing 
the enemy. But in such cases, that invincible curiosity which is so universally promi- 
nent in the American mind, tempts some of the men, on either side, to‘advance beyond 
their posts, simply to gratify this peculiar passion. And this breach of the rules by 
which they are supposed to be governed sometimes results in ludicrous as well as thrill- 
ing adventures. A case in point, which happened a few days since, created some little 
amusement, and I will relate it as it was told to me. 

‘A member of one of our advanced regiments, being stationed at one of our out- 
posts, took his rifle in hand, and watching a favorable opportunity, sallied out in advance 
of his comrades, in hope of meeting with something to break the monotony which his 
active mind felt impressed with when standing at his post, and vainly watching for a 
rebel to appear before him. He walked musingly along, busying himself by ‘ getting 
the hang of the land,’ until a sudden noise, a short distance in front of him, attracted 
his attention, and brought him to a halt to learn its cause. It proved to be occasioned 
by a similar genius of the rebel army, who was as much surprised as himself to discover 
their close proximity. Taking advantage of the nature of the ground, each placed him- 
self behind a large tree, to watch for an opportunity to try their rifles. Cautiously put- 
ting their heads outside their natural breastworks occasionally, with the hope of catch- 
ing the other unguarded, they kept up quite a lively bobbing back and forth for some 
time, without any favorable result to either side, until at last the Yankee got impa- 
tient to either bag his game or else get bagged himself. The long suspense was too 
much for his endurance, and being an excellent shot, and growing weary of seeking an 
advantage, he was anxious to give the rebel fully a fair show for his life, and then trust 
his own luck to the grooved companion, which had never failed him. Setting his rifle 
against his wooden breastwork, he stepped boldly out from its cover, and exposing his 
entire person, folded his hands upon his breast, and coolly called upon the astonished 
rebel to fire, and be sure of his aim. This invitation puzzled him, and he hesitated at 
first, probably being afraid of some Yankee trick, in which he would be outwitted, but 
at last, dismissing his fears, he levelled his piece and fired. Vit went the Minie over 
the Yankee’s head. ‘Stand up now and give me a show,’ said the live target, stretching 
his arm out and grasping his rifle. The rebel doubtingly placed himself in position, 
and summoned his energies for the trial. The piece was carefully examined, levelled, 
and away sped the bullet, striking — the edge of the rebel’s coat-sleeve, and burying it- 
self in a huge tree in the rear, left the rebel unhurt. Both parties were puzzled, 
and remained silent a few moments; but the Yankee was considerably chagrined, and 
proposed another trial. The rebel assented, and the second trial was as bloodless as the 
first. So was the third, fourth, and fifth. At the last discharge, the Yankee’s wonder 
knew no bounds, when he discovered the result, and he immediately yelled out: ‘ Damn 
ir! we can’t sHoot!’ ‘J believe you,’ was the response; and they approached each 
other laughing heartily at the ludicrous turn their encounter had taken, and protesting 
that they had made good shots before, if they didn’t then. After a merry chat for a 
few minutes, they hade each other good-luck, hoping to meet again after the war is over, 
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and wended their way back to tell their comrades of their adventure, which both agreed 
was too good to keep. 

Many have smiled over the accomplishments acquired by our gallant volun- 
teers — but few have seen them in the young-lady light hereinafter set forth: 


‘* You would laugh could you see your old beau Wrcuerty Firtua VeNvE washing 
out his stockings; or observe the skill with which Captain L. E. Gant sews on buttons. 
In fact, both officers and men have acquired to perfection all those arts which we once 
supposed were the peculiar property of women!’ 

‘* Bless the war!’ cried Miss JosrpHine Hoops, as she read those lines jp a letter 





from her brother, the Lieutenant ; ‘what a deal of good it is doing, f be sure ! 
With such husbands we shall have actually nothing at all to do — the dear old things 
will do all our cooking, sewing, and house-work for us; for you know, my dear, it’s 
always the way with these men that whenever they undertake any thing, they do it to 
the utmost. It’s the best news that J ’ve heard since the war begun !’ 

‘ And giving the last jaunty fold to the bow of her hat, and with a parting glance 
at the mirror, she went forth to the carriage, which was to convey her to Lorp and 
Taytor’s, and to the blessings of ‘ those lovely new silks.’’ 

‘Dear KNICKERBOCKER: I can sw —no— I don’t swear myself, unless the linchpin 
gives way; but Iam of Quaker extraction, and I can affirm ‘ mightightily’ to the ter- 
ruth of the following ‘juvenile.’ 

‘My sister has a three-year-old — Tor — which, like many others, has’reccived its 
due quantum of theological information, some of which exuded the other day in the 
following form : 

‘Tor was standing at the window, and just before her buzzed one of the first flies 
of spring, which she thus addressed in sweetest tones : 

‘* How dy do, little Fy ? 

‘* Do you love your Gop, little Fy ? 

‘*Do you want to see your Gop, little Fy?’ (Suddenly, and with a vicious ‘jab’ of 
the finger,) ‘ Well you shall. There!’ 

‘ And the unfortunate insect was smashed, and its spirit sent off to the land where 
the good flies go.’ 

Che Pipe Papers. 
No. 1V. 

He who announces great truths, stupendous revelations of light into a 
darkened world, will not in this age be listened to in awed reverence, as was 
Buppua, the great son of the King of Khapilapura; neither will the children 
of men accept him as Menu of the Lotos Truth. Wherefore PoEMANprr, the 
Great Teacher, advised Hermes Trismecistus, of the Burning Belt, not to 
preach unto the profane, sith that they being by nature dull, and natured of the 
dewnward-born elements of Gop, cannot accept Truth. 

Yet I of the Purple Light, mastering, like Feraum, the Gnostic Demiurg 
the nether and lower Orcus, casting up the account thereof behind the abso- 
lute eons, and reading clearly the invocation of the Orphic Onomacritus. 

Tuov forever whirling about the rolling celestian, 

Hear me! 

World of splendid brightness amid the roaring whirlpools of ether, 
Jupiter and Baccuvus, twin-one father of earth and ocean, 


All varied, beaming gold, giving birth to all, 
Hear me! 
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And transcendentally squaring the thunder-problem, by the rules of Sohar, 
did evolve one mighty truth, and taught the children of men to smoke mild. 
Then I veiled myself behind the clouds of my pipe and waited. I, Franc 
GLasGERion, the Transcendentalist, abade my time. 

Then came the following letter from one of the children of men, struggling 
upward toward Light. 

‘ Down the Ohio, Ky., March 28th, 1362. 

‘Dear Knick: In this day of political anarchy and revolution, the spirit of change 
seems gradually to have extended its sway, and is, even now, seeking to undermine the 
foundatips of one of the most important of our social institutions. And sorry am I to 
see that your time-honored pages have become the medium through which this great 
evil is sought to be brought about. Now, I pray you, bear with me for a few moments 
while I explain to you the thing whereof I find grievance. Upon the three hundred 
and thirteenth and fourteenth pages of your March number lies the matter of my com- 
plaint, and in good truth it has grieved me sorely. Some that may be found thereon is 
good, and worthy of a master in the art ; but among other things is it not there written, 
‘Smoke mild tobacco’? 

‘O shade of departed Rateicu! whither has the manhood of thy disciples fled ? 
Must we who have grown rich on agua vite turn now to small beer? The memory of 
thy unwearied worship at the shrine of the Oronoke weed forbids. 

‘Now, am not I a piper too? Even from the sixth summer that shed its glowing 
beauties around me, have I sucked at the joyous weed; and, by virtue of long expe- 
rience, have come to be called an elder in the church. Shall I then allow such heresy 
to pass unnoticed, and, with tame indifference behold the race of heroic smokers swept 
away from ‘our midst’? Never, never, never! 

‘Hear now the truth, from one who yearly sees the plant lift its broad leaves, and 
oft has noted all its varied charms. I say smoke strong ; but mellowed by the softening 
hand of time, let thy tobacco be. 

‘Son of my uncle, doth not the generous wine need age to ripen its crude force, and 
to distil the rich aroma from its secret stores? So must the weed have its full meed 
of years, to mould its strength, and tame it for the joyful pipe. And what if thy wine 
be weak and thin in body when you store it up. Does it not yield its substance to the 
air, and turn to worthless trash? So shall thy mild Lynchburg yield unto the test of 
time, and be as tasteless straw to thee. 

‘O thou dweller in the city! whose sole ambition is to paint in richest hue thy 
favorite meerschaum, with thee the mystic fire burns for no hallowed end. No wonder 
that the incense from thy altar floats ever to the infernals. The yellow leaf of which 
you boast, sprung of seed from devildom, and ripened only under malignant stars. 

‘Wouldst thou know the true joys that smoking brings, and become initiated in the 
wondrous mysteries of life? Then take the rich brown leaf, upon whose fragrant folds 
the waning years have fallen toa full lustrum. The gift of the Goop Spirit, it was 
sown by the hands of angels, and has power to bring around thee glorious memories of 
the past, and place thee face to face with the shadowy forms that dwell within the great 
Platonic Cycle. Or do you crave the Prophet's gift, and seek to gaze far into the 
gloomy shades, out of which the silent days come, laden with their weight of joy and 
woe? Take of the old and strong, cut well and fine, one part, then seek thee out the 
red-skinned Kinnikinic, and of its inner bark, well dried and broken, take two parts 
more, mix well together, and thou shalt know the secret spell that sweeps away the 
mortal darkness from the mind. But O Wawseka! burn not the fragrant compound 
in bowl of clay or meerschaum, Choose rather the Chandopa, the pipe of the Prairie, 
quaintly carved and fashioned from the rock that blushes red beneath the waters of the 
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Pipestone. As the smoke-wreaths rise from its circled bowl, and melt away in the 
welcoming air, great visions of the Future will rise up before thee, and forms of beauty 
hitherto unseen float and brighten around. 

‘O heaven-sent emblem of peace! red as the red tide that ripples in the foot-prints 
of the grim ‘ War-God,’ thou alone canst boast a sacred origin, and thy bowl alone has 
glowed with hallowed fire. Never may the lips that have drawn from thee the blue 
clouds, whose magic power lights up the dark vista of the future, and unveils the se- 
crets of the Fates, be desecrated by the touch of the man-devised meerschaum. Sooner 
would I turn me to the rough ‘ cob’ of the ‘ Corn-cracker,’ or the bow] shaped from the 
twisted root of Brier. 

‘Now, Knick, I beg you spread not this evil doctrine farther ; vex not the people 
with thy chaff and sea-foam. Remember that strong sinews need sharp stings. 


* CHANDEETONKA.’ 


CHANDEETONKA, thou who wert erst Chandraguptra in Sanscrit, did I not 
tell thee eighteen thousand years ago, on Mount Meru, to watch ‘ the parting 
of the ways.’ Lo! thou departest already — in a moment, as it were — from 
the truth, . 

‘Shade of departed Ratercn !’—‘ thy disciples!’ Why, what was it Ra- 
Leigh smoked if not mild Virginia tobacco? Read Sir Francis PALsGRavg. 
The tobacco smoked in the reign of ExizaBetu was mild, and cut exceedingly 
small. Virginia leaf was that from which men drank tobacco, as they phrased 
it. Carefully in Virginia have men preserved the Powhatan, religiously have 
they kept the aboriginal mode of preparation — even the primitive Oronoco — 
why, CHANDEETONKA appeals to that very shrine. Let him go to the first to- 
bacconist, and buy a cake of that same traditional Oronoko. Whatisit? By 
Tosacco it is mild Virginia leaf, and naught else — mild, mind you! 

Well do I know the red pipe-clay — the red soap-stone which resembles 
neither clay nor soap-stone — for lo! I hold one with flat-twisted Sioux stem. 
Cool it is above all pipes — heavy and small of bore —a pipe smoked by me 
twenty years agone. Beautiful barbarism — but what art thou to the lordly 
meerschaum? J color my meerschaum! Seventy years ago the German stu- 
dent died who had colored this bowl; sixty years of age is my serpent-twisted 
Vienna pipe — and they have been smoked ever since. Solid pieces they, dug 
from Thebes; no clippings, no French clay. 

Yet you speak sensibly of the Corn-Cob pipe, which ANDREW Jackson pre- 
ferred above all pipes ; and the Bruyére-wood, which you term ‘brier-wood,’ 
according to the popular pronunciation, is indeed sweet. They are all sweet, 
all good. Thou too art good, CHANDEETONKA ; a very good fellow, albeit thou 
smokest as a schismatic and strong; still are we not all Framazoun ? all Free- 
Masons, and of the Fidibus or pipe-lighter band? yea, that very word cometh 
from jidelibus fratribus, the jolly brothers of monks who smake, as Franciscus 
We tes hath it for ‘smoked.’ 

O CHanpDEETONKA! shall we of the church quarrel, like the Jews in Jeru- 
salem, when the enemy are pressing us from without? Thou who smokest 
mild yet talkest strong, dost thou call kinnikinnick strong ? Not more than is 
ta-lo-na, in which the sumach-leaf tempers the tobacco, smoked by the Algonquin, 
an excellent mixture puffed by Pau-pu-KEe-wis, the deity of whirling clouds 
and sun-set colors, wherewith he dims the whole air in Indian summer-time, 
as set forth by Ciara Dory, in one of the daintiest of poems. Yea, when thy 
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lungs are dried up with smoking Cavendish and Fine Cut, and such horrors; 
and thy frame trembleth with aqua vite, then turn thee to the ta-lo-na, and 
thou shalt become pectorally well again. O friend! the good are rare; sel- 
dom do the schéne Seele finden sich, though such ‘congenials must ever meet,’ 


‘ By water or on land.’ 


Dim not the joy of my meeting thee with thy dark heresies. 

And tHov speakest of unhallowed fire, and of devil-dom. TZhow who long 
ago didgt rejoice when I, Franc Guascerton, conquered the Identity, seeing 
Orcus Hades and Elysium as one, and swore per fas et nefas over the tremen- 
dous redness of the blending sunset and sunrise of duality. Devil-dom ! 
Knowest thou not that there is but one hall in common to the abodes of the 
supernals and infernals — one smoking-room for both families ? 

‘Bonumira !’ 

‘My Lord?’ 

‘Thou art of Ohio and eke of Kentucky ; hover over CuanpeEEToNKA in his 
dreams, and give him gentlest, kindest greeting!’ Satve! - - - Tne 
‘Philobiblion,’ of Pumtes, Numbers Three, Four, and Five, sets over against 
each other, under the title, ‘ Adversaria,’ many good things from many minds. 
This paragraph ‘isn't so bad:’ it is from DestanpEs: ‘When I was in Eng- 
land, in the retinue of the Duke D’ Aumont, Mr. Newton did me the honor to 
send me an invitation to dinner ; where I found Messrs. Morvre, Hatiey, and 
two or three other gentlemen of the same genius. It is the custom in Eng- 
land, after dinner, to drink the health of kings and princes, persons with whom 
philosophers have seldom much to do; but Mr. Newron, of an understan ing 
too great to be swayed by custom, taking me by the hand, with a smile of 
pleasure, which I dare say was sincere, said: ‘Come, Sir, here’s to all honest 
men of all countries. We here are all friends, concurring in the only view be- 
coming a man— the knowledge of truth; nay, I will say we are of the same 
religion, all of us sedulously endeavoring to pay to the Derry that worship 
which to our weak intelligence appears to be the most agreeable to His attri- 
butes, and the revelation he has vouchsafed to us.’’ (fist. Crit. Philosophie.) 
And here is one of the golden sentences of the Philosopher Democrates: ‘It 
is beautiful to impede an unjust man; but, if this be not possible, it is beauti- 
ful not to act in conjunction with him.’ This is solid gold ; and here is another 
without alloy: ‘It is a dreadful thing to imitate the bad, and to be unwill- 
ing to imitate the good.’ Read the other eighty-two in the ‘ Philobiblion’ for 
yourself. Don’t overlook the paper on ‘The Savages of Europe.’ If you 
want new light thrown on the satires upon priests, with which your ‘ Rabelais’ 
abounds, read the article on MicnarL Menor, and also that on GasrreLLe Bar- 
LETTE. — This work ‘touches a spot’ reached by no other paper or periodical in 
this country, and its execution is spirited and catholic enough to make it wel- 
come, were there twenty such in the field. Its columns are open to you, O 
owner and lover of Goop Otp Books! to communicate concerning your pets in 
old calf, green morocco, and enduring vellum. Proceed!— Printed on India 
paper, published monthly, at two dollars a year in advance. Grorce P. Paies 
anp Company, Number 51 Nassau-street, New-York. 
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